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Emil Schram hears the familiar problems of industry— prices and wages—knocking at his Wall Street door (page 8) 
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N° MATTER where you look in this picture, vou’! 
to see many manufactured articles made with 
of special Process Products from petroleum, 


7 . 
For already there are scores of these Socony- 
in our ro UC products improving operations and lowering costs 
than 30 basic industries. New products and new 


present products are being added all the time. 





° 4 a This picture shows a few of the industries sery. 
in t Is Taq re the key below lists some of the Process Products ji; 
Look it over. You may find a new way to make your 

better, faster and at lower cost. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New Yor! 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petrole 

















FROZEN 
FOODS 






Check what you make...then check the coupon! 


a si agp Selective weed-killer destroys Construction... Special product give 3 water- \ Frozen Foods... Microcrystalline waxes”: 


weeds, repellent coating to masonry. flexible, waterproof coatings. 


6" Insulation... Special products lay dust in Rubber... Plasticizers used in making rub- Textiles ... Special oils improve process 


il wool insulation. ber boots, tires. of cottons, wools, rayons, 


© Electrical... Special solvents used in wire Cosmetics ... Oils and waxes used in prep- Ceramics...Wax emulsions provide uni 
insulation aration of creams, lotions. glaze for white ware, porcelain. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ad ynal informatior 
Process Product which corresponds to number cir« 


Socony - Vacuum 
Process Products 


Mail coupon to nearest Socony-Vacuum offic eor _ ess 
Soecony-Vacuum Oil Co. . Ine., 26 Broadway, Dep » New York 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM -~ MONDAYS, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T. — NB 














H™ goes a load of 42 tons of 
sugar — enough to sweeten more 
than 8,000,000 cups of coffee. The 
next day this big truck-trailer unit 
@may be assigned to haul a 45-ton 
| power shovel across miles of unpaved 
; a Atizona desert — or to move a house- 
Shigh transformer to a new. location. 
= Each haul may involve special 
F) Strains on the 22 tires. In one case it’s 
pextra-heavy loads, in another it’s un- 
@ paved roads, and in a third it may be 
heat. 
In order to build tires which work 





nat 


22 tires carry sugar 
or 8 million cups of coffee 


1 typical example of B.F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


well under all types of conditions such 
as those described, and to keep a con- 
stant check on product performance, 
B.F.Goodrich established a field en- 
gineering department. These engineers, 
reporting direct to the B.F.Goodrich 
technical division, cover the 48 states, 
check truck and bus fleets, report con- 
stantly on tire service, find out what 
is required from users, make sugges- 
tions to the factory for modifications 
of tire construction. 


More than 1400 tires are under test 
at a given time. Altogether these en- 





gineers check more than 228 million 
tire miles annually. 

This field engineering service is a 
typical example of the continuing 
B.F.Goodrich research program. It is 
another reason why you can be sure 
of the latest improvements, the high- 
est quality when you buy, or specify, 
B.F.Goodrich tires. The B.F.Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Touch Tt 
B.F. Goodrich 
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If you don't happen to have ten eggs 
handy, you can try this one with money, 
marbles, buttons or beans. Simply ar- 
range them as shown — then, by moving 
only three of them, reverse the triangle 
so that it points toward you instead of 
away from you... you're allowed only 


one minute to solve this —then the . 


hen begins to say, “Cluck, cluck!” 

For time is of the essence in these hur- 
ried days. Particularly in metal turning. 

The chances are, for instance, that 
turning accounts for 25 per cent or 
more of all the machining time in your 
plant—that this is your major pro- 
duction expense. 

Carbide cutting tools have increased 


inl 
b 
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horsepower requirements as fuch as 
300 per cent. They have increased 
cutting speeds 200 to 500 per cent. 

There are cases in our files of savings 
of hundreds of dollars a month in the 
manufacture of a single part by the 
efficient use of carbide cutting tools on 
Jones & Lamson machines. Our Turret 
Lathes and Fay Automatic Lathes are 
designed specifically for the most 
efficient use of these tools. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & 
Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on all phases of your 
metal turning problems. 

If you want the solution to this puzzle, 
we shall be glad to send if to you. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
BA 
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Opening Threading Dies and Chasers « 





Thread Grinders * Optical C 





Ground Thread Fiat Rolling Dies 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN'S — PRICE-NEEDLERS 
are still needling business for price 
cuts—despite the 10¢-15¢ range of 
age increases beginning to take form in industry. 
































Government economists assumed pay boosts of 





that magnitude when they sold their bosses on the 





talk-‘em-down drive. 


—_—_—_ 





J 

Taft’s joint congressional economic committee 
moved this week to take a hand in the game of price 
talk-down. 

It’s going to provide a forum— invite industry, 
labor, and agriculture in to talk about prices in 
public. Ford, and McCormick of International Har- 
vester, will speak first—they’ve both cut prices. 





Committee opinion hasn’t jelled yet, however, 
on just how it wants to play its hand. Its initial pro- 
cedure is based on a watered-down version of a price 
study that was originally drafted by its Democratic 
minority. 

Businessmen who want to get together on price 
uts have an invitation from Justice Dept. to come 
in and talk it over. 

Justice recognizes that there’s little competi- 
ive incentive for reducing prices. 

So, it offers to smile on joint action. But the 
antitrusters will have their eyes open for deals aimed 





to squeeze out the little fellow. 





3 

LABOR LEGISLATION is heading straight for 
oq Truman veto. 

Right now, that’s as sure as anything ever is 
in Washington. 

The House’s labor bill is its “asking price’’ on 
labor curbs. Leaders frankly enlisted votes with the 
argument: Give us a strong bargaining position for 
ironing out differences with the Senate. 

The drive was for a two-thirds vote, or better. 
Thus, House leaders hope to stiffen the Senate by 
demonstrating that they can override a veto. 








e 
R Truman most likely would veto even the milder 
gus. [Senate bill. 
ae 
al and That’s true despite the tooth-pulling adminis- 


gm" Batered to Taft’s original bill by the insurgent lves- 
scr [ia Morse-Aiken coalition with the Democrats in Taft’s 
ation Hi OWN Committee. 

pti But Truman won't get this Senate committee 
$10+ BBbil!. Taft will take his fight to the floor. He will get 
ctu fag some Of his curbs put back in. 

som And the conference committee will add more. 
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The bill that finally goes to Truman will be 
tougher than appeared likely a month ago. 








House and Senate committee bills are far 
apart on language. But they both cover most of the 
disputed ground. 

So, here’s what you can expect to go to 
Truman: 


A plan for 60-80-day government injunctions 





in national paralysis strikes to permit mediation. 
But if employees then vote to reject the final offer, 
a strike is allowed. (Employers, however, won't get 





recourse to injunction.) 





Ban on the out-and-out closed shop. And con- 
trols on union abuses under union shop, mainte- 
nance of membership, and preferential hiring. 


Boycotts and jurisdictional strikes outlawed. 





Foreman unions all denied Wagner Act status. 





That means they'll have to strike for recognition 
from unwilling employers. 


Wagner Act changes giving employers freedom 





of speech and right to petition for elections, making 
unions responsible under contract, requiring unions 
to bargain. 


An attempt to curb industrywide bargaining. 





And controls on use of royalty-welfare funds. These 





will have to be written in conference. 
2 


Assuming a Truman veto, will there be any 
labor law this year? 


The House will override the veto. But the 
Senate can’t muster the necessary two-thirds— 





unless there are some bad strikes. 

That leaves the choice: no law at all, or a 
second bill limited to what Truman will sign. 

It’s a political question—with votes in ‘48 at 
stake. 

Best guess now: Pressure for some labor curbs 





will be strong enough to force through a second bill. 
® 


TRUMAN HAS PROMISED Vandenberg’s 
Foreign Relations Committee a chance to object in 
advance to the man he picks to administer Greek 
aid. 

He wants to be certain there’!! be no Lilienthal 
battle over this confirmation. 

Specifications for the man who can have the 
job: established name in both business and govern- 





ment, preferably an engineer and slightly Republi- 
can. But, for sure, no leftist ties. 








Also, he must have the diplomatic touch of 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 











never saying “no” but not saying ‘’yes’’—until he 
gets what he wants. 
It won't be Paul Porter. 





IF YOU PAID excess-profits taxes—if your 
business expanded during the 1936-39 base period 
—you'll want your tax lawyer to read Treasury 


release EPC-13. It’s the latest interpretation of 
Section 722 of the tax law, which tempers the tax 
to cases like yours. 








a 

FPC’S EFFORT to require manufacturers to 
obtain federal licenses for small nonutility power 
plants is backfiring. 

Six Connecticut firms—notified by FPC that 
they are operating their plants without licenses— 
enlisted the aid of their representative in Congress. 

Rep. William Miller listened, then phoned FPC 
Chairman Smith. All he got was a promise not to 
force the concerns to obtain licenses; Smith 


wouldn’t renounce FPC’s right to act. 

So, now Miller has a bill to curb FPC’s jurisdic- 
tion over electric power operations. And he’s 
teamed up with Rep. Ross Rizley—who seeks to 
limit the agency's power over gas—to do a major 
wing-clipping job. 

Note: Scores of other small companies also 
have unlicensed dams. Miller’s bill may not pass, 


but it will scare FPC off. 
be 


TARIFF COMMISSION has a member on each 
of the four-man U. S. negotiating teams working out 
reciprocal trade deals with the 18 nations at Geneva. 

It’s Under Secretary of State Clayton’s answer 
to G. O. P. proposals that American businessmen be 
attached to negotiators as technical experts. 

Clayton rejected giving nongovernment people 
any direct voice. But he compromised by taking 
men from the independent Tariff Commission staff. 

€ 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY and power project 
is far from a dead duck. 

Truman’s withdrawal of the 1932 treaty with 
Canada still leaves the 1941 agreement before 
Congress. 

It's generally agreed: The 1941 pact can be 
ratified by majority vote of both houses; the 1932 
treaty could never have mustered the necessary two- 
thirds Senate vote. 

Sen. Aiken awaits his cue from Vandenberg on 
calling up the matter this session; Vandenberg first 
wants to clear his committee calendar of foreign aid, 
satellite treaties, and such. 
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Vandenberg favors the St. Lawrence develop. 
ment—if seaway tolls are added. State Dept , 
dickering now with Canada for this provisior 

8 8 

ANTITRUST ACTION charging mojor ; 
companies with gasoline price-fixing is due to breo; 
on the West Coast any day. 

It’s been promised by Justice Dept. to cop. 
gressmen complaining against recent price ‘hiked 

The action is designed to become a ‘segment 
suit’’ to substitute for a part of Justice’s dormant 
“Mother Hubbard” case. 


& 

WARTIME PREMIUM PRICE plan for copper, 
lead, and zinc will be made permanent— if western 
mining state congressmen have their way. 

it’s a $100-million-a-year federal subsidy for 
marginal producers. 

Selling point is: Price bonus will get high-cost 
ore out of the ground, thus help relieve the industria 
shortage. 

But Interior Dept.’s metals experts privately 
label the plan a waste of tax money. They say the 
nation is getting the zinc it needs. And copper and 
lead prices already are trending toward the highest 
premium levels. 























OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH is becoming 
more military-minded. 

It's diverting an increasing volume of its $40- 
million-a-year of Navy research money into projects 
with early military application. 

Last year, basic scientific work was favorediq 

With the change in pace, there’s also a change 
in faces: Naval officers are filling key spots, and 
civilian scientists are leaving. 

Answer—in part—is expectation that Cor: 
gress will set up a National Science Foundation this 
year. ONR has been Navy’s miniature of that. 

a 

Businessmen bothered by the way construction 
is lagging behind optimistic forecasts can get the 
pitch from Commerce Dept.’s survey of industrial 
capital expansion plans for the last half of ‘47. The 

























report is due soon. .. . 
Russia finally has agreed to open talks looking 
to settlement of its $11-billion wartime lend-lease 


account. .. . 
Vice-Chairman Leon Keyserling of the Pres: 

dent’s Economic Council is drafting the council’ 

recommendations to Truman on guaranteed annud 


wage policy. 
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He tests engines that don’t exist 


HE engine hasn’t been built. It’s still only in years—if ever? Simply because Ethyl is inter- 
the idea stage. But this research worker at ested in the future fuels . . . the gasoline you 
on-feehe Ethyl laboratories is testing materials which will be using five or ten years from now. And 
| someday might be used in its construction. gasoline and engines must be developed hand 

In the special furnace various engine mate- in hand—must progress together. 
ials are tested to determine how well they will So Ethyl research people cooperate in every 
stand up under the high temperatures and way possible with both the automotive and 
ies likely to be found in the highly efficient petroleum technologists who are looking ahead 
engines of the future. to tomorrow’s better automobiles and tomor- 
Why does the Ethyl Corporation concern it- row’s improved gasoline. Ethyl Corporation, 

| self with engines that may not be produced for New York 17, N. Y. 
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Service stations display this emblem Ge ” on pumps containing their best gasoline 
plus “‘Ethyl’’ antiknock fluid—the famous ingredient that improves power and performance. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 10-story building at 
right butle 1914. 20-story addition built 1933. 

This is a year of celebration at Penn 
Mutual—their 100th year of satis- 
factory service to thousands of pol- 
icy-owners. It also represents the 
40th year of satisfactory service by 
Webster Steam Heating Equipment 
in Penn Mutual buildings. 


Webster Equipment was first used 
by Penn Mutual in 1907. In 1933 
the present home was completed 
with a 20-story addition, and equip- 
ped with a Webster Vacuum Heat- 
ing System. 


In 1941, a 6-zone Webster Modera- 
tor System was installed. 


“Our records show a 10 per cent re- 
duction in oil consumption with 
the Webster Moderator System,” 
says LeRoy E. Varner, Company 
Engineer. “All sections of the build- 
ing heat evenly and rapidly.” 


Much of the success of the Penn 
Mutual heating installation has re- 
sulted from the effective cooperation 
of the building management and the 
Webster Philadelphia Representa- 
tive. The materials and service that 
produced these results for Penn 
Mutual are available now to help you 
obtain similar results in your building. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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THE COVER 


In 1941 Emil Schram got his present 
job because he was “a government man.” 
Wall Streeters recognized the high ad- 
ministrative competence of the then 
chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. However, they named him 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change as a move to appease Wash- 
ington and soften up the Securities & 
Exchange Commission. ‘That policy 
seemed smart to all but a fighting few. 

In 1947 Schram has come into the in- 

heritance of the big businessman. He 
can hardly doubt this as he faces the 
threat of a strike that may close the 
exchange on Monday, Apr. 21. Nor as 
he listens to an argument about prices 
that has brought the Assn. of Stock Ex- 
change Firms buzzing about his ears. 
The question of whether he earns his 
pay—implied by the Treasury in 1944, 
when it vetoed a raise to about half his 
present annual $100,000—would prob- 
ably goad him into a wry retort today. 
e Wages—Schram’s labor problem is un- 
usual, even for a big businessman. The 
operations over which he presides are 
caught in the middle of a wage dispute 
between the brokerage firm of A. M. 
Kidder & Co. and the United Financial 
Employees (A.F.L.). He is signatory to 
a contract between the exchange and 
U.F.E. which legally ties his hands. It 
provides that if any company which 
trades on the floor gets embroiled with 
the union and refuses to sanction arbi- 
tration of the dispute, the U.F.E. can 
call a strike of the exchange’s workers. 
Both his Big Board and the Curb Ex- 
change are on notice that such a strike 
will begin on Monday. 
e Prices—His price problem is tied up 
in two plans submitted by the Assn. of 
Stock Exchange Firms; they would raise 
the charge for their services. Not all 
brokers favor the boost—Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane constitutes a lot 
of opposition names on the record—but 
the decision is still up to Schram. 

The New York Stock Exchange presi- 
dent can deal with his problems (and a 
new one may be what happened to 
stocks this week) on the basis of a wide 
diversity of experience. Born (1893) 
and educated in Peru, Ind., he started 
his business career managing commun- 
ity grain elevators in Illinois. He han- 
died the Hartwell Drainage & Levee 
District from 1915 to 1933 when he 
went to Washington to become “one 
of Jesse Jones’ boys” and eventually suc- 
ceed Jones as RFC chairman. 





The Pictures-——McGraw-Hill Studios—16; 
Press Assn.—19, 94; Acme—36, 94, 98, 102, 
110; Harris & Ewing—54, 56; Int. News—70, 
102; U. S. Steel—21, 22; Comeo Sileo—31; 
Frank Furgeon, Jr.—44; Hy Peskin-Pix—94. 





The sory of 
CUSTOMER SATISFAETIO, 


This 50-horsepower Steam. 
Pak at Sylvan View Dairy. 
Lancaster, Pa., generates 
steam for pasteurizing, milk 
condensing, cleaning and 
plant heat—no dust or ashes 
to imperil sanitation, 


@ MAINTENANCE 


Practical business — men 
know that even the best 
mechanical equipment re- 
quires periodic servicing and 
check-ups to keep it operat- 
ing efficiently. 

Behind York-Shipley _ oil- 
fired equipment for industry 
stands a maintenance policy 
which trains distributor and 
dealer service personne! in 
factory-approved methods for 
keeping our. units in prime 
operating condition. 


Applied to the Steam-Pak 
Generators, for instance, it 
assures you of longer life 
for an_ inherently fine 
product. Industrial Division, 


York-Shipley, Inc., York, Pa. 










priceless quality 
precision combustion 


SS a, 


automatic, “pack- 
aged” Steam-Pak Genera- 
tors, which burn either 
light or heavy oil, are de- 
cribed in Catalogs ID-47-8A 
and ID-46-1A. Your copies 
mailed promptly upon re- 
quest. Use above address. 


YORK-SHIPLEY 


Ou-Firned Equipment for Tudusty 
AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LIM 
IN CANADA—SHIPLEY 00., LTD., TOON) 


Fully 
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‘Prices will continue to make news—and not just because the subject is 
politically a hot one. 

Reductions in prices so far don’t add up to much. Most of the cuts have 
been at retail and, even then, in a limited number of lines. 








Wholesale prices are down hardly 1% from the mid-March peak. Raw 
materials have been bouncing around faster, but even the volatile Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of 28 commodities is down less than 442%. 

But here’s the real point. Some prices are down more than others. And 
one man’s prices are another man’s costs. A price cut here may mean a cut 
in costs there, and this tends to build up a chain reaction. 

This sort of thing takes time to start, but it snowballs. 

8 

Here’s something to watch on prices. Talk of cuts (even though the 
actual reductions don’t amount to much) can make consumers begin to think 
the whole structure is weakening. 


A “let's wait’’ psychology could stall sales, force price cuts. 
e 











Manufacturers who are willingly cutting prices now are limited mainly 
to two classes: (1) those who are conscientiously trying to hold things down, 
and (2) those who are running into real competition. 

In the first category, you find many heavy industry lines that haven't yet 
built up much profit margin out of which price cuts might come, and many 
of these lines face wage boosts that limit their ability to cut. 

The lines with the lush margins, in general, have no intention of cutting 
prices. They will reap this harvest as long as they can. 

2 
Lumber is a line that definitely has run into competitive price cuts. 





This has been coming on for some time. Instances of price shading have 
been numerous for weeks. But now it’s different. 

This time the cuts are real and they are general. There even is talk 
that some types of flooring are likely to come down. 

Heretofore, the demand for lumber from people with partly completed 


houses always had been enough to firm prices up on any weakness. 
* 


The big trouble with lumb-: is price. A house that took $1,000 worth 
of lumber in 1939 now takes $2,828; put another way, a dollar now buys what 
35¢ used to. These are Dept. of Commerce figures for February. 

* 
Helping to ease the situation in lumber is steadily high production. 


Each of the eleven months through January of this year showed gains 
over the year before. Gains in the last half of 1946 topped 25% every single 
month. January of this year was up 33% from a year earlier. 

The result is that lumber stocks have been built up to about 6,800,- 
000,000 b.ft. That’s a rise of more than two billion a year. 

& 

Lumber prospects depend almost entirely on the seasonal expansion in 

construction now that the weather has opened up. 


Present estimates are that production was about eight billion board feet 
in the quarter ended Mar. 31. Government experts are talking of an output 
of 36 billion for the year. (It was 34,491,310,000 in 1946.) 

Adding imports of a little more than a billion and stocks of close to 
6,800,000,000 b.ft., the 1947 supply would approach 44 billion. Use, based 
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BUSINESS WEEK on the most optimistic construction estimates, is not expected to exceed 3734- ; 
ili hi r. And present indications are that those estimat - 2 
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Thus lumber stocks probably will rise again this year. When home build- 
ing really gets going, the inventory should be eight to ten billion. 
& 
Many boom-riders in lumber are headed for serious trouble, authorities 
| in the business are convinced. 

New mills have been built by the hundreds. Stocks of standing timber 
have been bought at ridiculously high prices, and some small establishments 
can’t even saw to sizes that are needed. 

These things haven’t mattered up to now, but dealers are beginning to 
demand sizes and shapes as well as price. Some authorities even talk of a 
return to old days when mills had to fill cars with mixed sizes that included 
} a little of everything. 4 
In any event, we are a long way from the boom market where a dealer PR 
: would buy any size or shape and resaw it to needed dimensions. 

€ 

Present high prices will go a long way toward ending the long-standing 

shortages in many of the nonferrous metals. 





























Mines are striving for top production. On top of that, going quotations 
are bringing out record quantities of scrap. 

Copper figures give some idea of the production drive. Output is nearing 
a probable peak of 90,000 tons a month. The March tonnage topped 88,000. 
That compares with 77,600 in December, itself a postwar high. 

As long as last January, junk dealers began to turn up record supplies of 
scrap lead with the tonnage going above 50,000 a month. 

Copper demand seems to have settled down at around 120,000 tons a 
month. 
This indicates that we will have to add about 30,000 tons a month 
, through imports to the amount that is likely to be produced at home. 
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That’s why industry has been clamoring to suspend the 4¢-a-Ib. duty. 
The world market already is more than 1¢ a Ib. above the domestic. 
Then if the importer were required to add on the 4¢ duty, the penalty would 
be terrific. Many small users, whose voices are weak in the open market, 
have wondered if this was what they were going to be up against. 
B 





* 
~— 


The two-way pull on our postwar economy gradually is becoming more 
clear. Cotton mills this week were added to the soft goods lines that are 
beginning to feel a letdown even though hard goods continue to boom. 


The disturbance in cotton still is minor. Mills are booked clear through 
third quarter. But retailers’ resistance to prices has caused some slowing 
down on production all the way back along the line. 


Now it is up to hard goods and construction to take up the slack. If 
they can’t, we’re in the beginning of the recession. 
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1923-25=100 


One leading oil company doesn’t believe it is going to feel any material 
change in demand until late this year at the earliest. And that allows for the 
fact that general business may begin to slide months sooner. 

First sign of the turn in oil, this company thinks, will be a shift in demand 

PAGE 10 from high-octane to the so-called house-brand gasoline. 
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MHE INDEX (see chart below. . . . . . . “1942 «41914 = 193.7 166.7 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)................ 0c cece eee eee ee 94.5 95.1 96.4 77.4 97.3 
© Production of automobiles and trucks................. 97,988  +97,385 105,496 49,425 98,236 
Engineering const. aw: ards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in eviende) eas $17,758 $17,716 $17,999 §22.480 $19,433 
| Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).................. 4,620 4,693 4,764 4,015 3,130 
i Cumememeee avers, 1,000 bbe.). . .... 2. ccc cece cece cece een cones 4,913 4,892 4,845 4,691 3,842 
© Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).............. 000 cece eee eee 760 2,025 2,130 170 1,685 
PTRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 85 85 81 83 86 
© All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........0000..0000000005. 37 53 53 27 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)......................... $28,250 $28,247 $28,330 $27,955 $9,613 
a Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +17% + 10°; +9°, +50: +17' 
4 Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................0000 002 cee 59 71 51 24 228 
4 
“PRICES (Average for the week) 
' Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 414.1 418.3 428.0 272.9 198.1 
z Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 280.0 +282.4 286.2 172.4 138.5 
| Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 340.7 $342.5 348.8 240.0 146.6 
= Finished steel composite (Steel, ton)... ......... 0.500. cccee ccc ee eee eees $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $63.54 $56.73 
S Scrap steel composite (Irom Age, ton)..............6.ceececsececeececees $34.75 $35.42 $39.6 $19.17 $19.48 
Copper (guetteanetic, Commecticnt Valley, Ib.).... 2.0.2... ccc cece ccc 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
RS EE ee ee re $2.71 $2.61 $2.75 $1.72 $0.99 
is Sumer Gee, Melbvened: New Work, Th.)...... 6... cccc cece cic ecesecsceecees 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
) Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............00 0000 ce eee 34.36¢ 34.82¢  35.20¢ 27.44¢ 13.94¢ 
| Wool tops STIS oa a's 7 ic amare Oe hqraia pS ecb coaemeecnascnccees $1.550 $1.550 $1.565 $1.330 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..........00..0..0 0000 cece eens 25.75¢ 25.75¢ 25.75¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............ 00 0e eee eee eeee 114.7 119.2 118.3 148.9 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.16% 3.16% 3.15% 2.95 % 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.53% 2.53% 2.55% 2.46° 2.77 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-14% 14-149 14-14% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 4% 4-8 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
> Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.....................-- 38,667 38,206 38,786 7,259 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks....................-. 54,931 54,846 55,590 65,338 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 11,180 11,171 10,995 7,560 6,296 
| Securities loans, reporting member banks...........................2005. 1,676 1,730 1,693 4,602 940 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 34,296 34,151 35,300 46,689 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.....................2..0... 3,539 3,545 3,470 3,425 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................-.. 830 570 720 940 5,290 
> Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)................. 22,893 22,758 23,780 22,846 2,265 
> *Preliminary, week ended April 12th. +Revised, Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for “Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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Do you believe 


in THRIFT ? 
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Ima regular Scotsman for thrift. I never throw away 





“T turn this scrap metal into bars and billets of refined 
metals and alloys out of which I make new telephone 
equipment. I salvage rubber, textiles and paper, too... 
and anything I can’t use again, I sell. Nothing is wasted. 


anything I can use again. 






“Every year I salvage millions and millions of pounds 
of metal from what you might call junk. 







“My thriftiness, as supply unit of the Bell System, is 
one reason why you get telephone service . . . the world’s 
best . . . at the lowest possible cost. 


“I collect all the old telephone equipment, wire and 
cable no longer useful to the Bell System . . . and all the 
machine scrap, turnings and rejected parts from the fac- 
tories where I make Bell Telephone equipment. 








“Remember my name. It’s Western Electric.” 













MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 



























of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of t : 
of telephone kinds for telephone apporatus and central office CC. LIC 
opparatus. companies. supplies, equipment. CS CT, 
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Salesmen Hit the. Road Again 


Manufacturers find business no longer comes in unsolicited; 
face another cost increase as they rebuild sales forces. Problems 
include finding good men, readjusting compensation and territories. 


After the last year, company execu- 
tives may think they have seen every- 
thing in the way of rising costs. But 
there is still one more big bump com- 
ing—increased selling costs. 

During the war and the reconversion 
period, selling expense per dollar of 
sales dropped to a record low in most 
lines. Business came in over the tran- 
som. All a manufacturer’s sales staff had 
to do was keep the orders straight and 


B dole out available supplies as far as they 


would go. 
More—But ever since the 
end of the war, shrewd sales managers 
have been planning for the day when 
they would have to start scratching for 


orders again. In some lines—women’s 


apparel, for instance—that day apparent- 


Mly is here. In others, it comes close 
= cnough to start manufacturers on elabo- 
§ rate programs for expanding and retrain- 
ing the skeleton staffs that have been 
® taking their orders during the period of 
m the war. 


In most cases, this is going to mean 


) bigger budgets for the sales department 


—higher selling costs to come out of 


cach sales dollar. One big manufacturer 


expects his selling costs to go up 25% 


when he gets all his men back on the 
© road. Several others think 10% is a fair 
Fy guess. And if the companies have to cut 
@ prices at the same time that they step up 


their selling campaigns, the cost in- 
crease will be even larger, percentage- 
WwIse. 

¢ Other Factors—The expense angle 
isn’t the only thing. For many com- 
panies, ability to sell rather than ability 
to produce will determine profits from 
now on. And even though the postwar 
boom has given sales executives a long 


p period of grace, few of them have yet 


whipped their crews into what they 
would consider top form. In fact, the 
available evidence strongly suggests that 


#2 sudden slump in demand any time 
gsoon would catch many companies flat- 


footed. 

There is only one way to beat the 
squeeze. That is to build up a sales 
department that will prove to be good 
enough to pay for itself. Most com- 
panies, either consciously or uncon- 
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sciously, are trying to take this line. 
e Survey—Here is the picture, as shown 
by a Business Week survey of manufac- 
turers in key cities: 

Few manufacturers will publicize 

their sales plans until the last minute. 
As one says, “Our competition will learn 
all about it soon enough, and we don’t 
want to make it any easier for them.” 
But almost any sales manager will admit 
confidentially that he has his hands 
full these days. 
e Shortage—Probably the biggest prob- 
lem now is getting the men. During the 
war, many companies let their sales 
departments shrink or assigned them 
to other work. Experienced salesmen be- 
came “expediters.” Younger men 
switched into more essential plant work, 
if they didn’t go into the Army. 

The majority of firms checked in the 
survey still plan to expand their sales 
forces. One soft drink manufacturer, for 


instance, intends to triple the number 
of salesmen he now has in the field. A 
manutacturer of electrical equipment al- 
ready has built up his force by 20% 
since the end of the war, wants to in- 
crease it another 10%. An instrument 
company is working on a program that 
calls for one-third more salesmen than 
it has now. 

e Weeding Out—Companies that plan 
no staff expansion are running a critical 
eye over their lists of salesmen to see if 
new blood is indicated. Sales managers 
won't say much about it, but many of 
them are resolved to shake up their de- 
partments from bottom to top as soon 
as replacements are available. One com- 
pany—a food manufacturer—admits that 
it will gradually comb out older men. 
Others say they will swing the axe on 
any man who is slow about realizing that 
it is no longer the buyers who pass 
around the cigars. 

With the labor market as tight as it 
is, most companies have given up hope 
of hiring experienced salesmen from 
outside. The best bets, they think, are 
the graduating classes of schools and 
colleges and the lower ranks in their 
own organizations. The office manager 
of a big eastern paper company was 
complaining recently that if he wanted 





ground next day. 


lines. Significant examples: 


of its radio-phonograph models; 
for babies; 


ning up to 41%. 





Trend to Lower Prices Gathers Momentum 


Prices this week made the kind of news that has been expected. 

Washington whipped up its ‘‘talk ‘em down” drive (page 5). 

Commodities suffered the second severest single-day drop in 
1947 on Monday (page 9), although they regained a good bit of 


Stock prices had their worst day of the year on Monday (page 
114)—and didn’t make up much of the lost ground the next day. 

Out around the country, most of the actual price cuts so far 
are at the retail level. However, this week there was growing evi- 
dence of concern over prices among manufacturers in highly diverse 


© Procter & Gamble cut its vegetable shortening, Crisco, 2¢ a Ib.; 
@ Emerson Radio announced cuts running from $3 to $20 on nine 


© Welsh Co. cut 6%2% on its line of carriages, beds, and swings 
@ Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Co. announced cuts run- 
Meanwhile, abandonment of escalator clauses was announced 


by Combustion Engineering Co. on small industrial stokers and by 
E. L. Bruce Co. on hardwood flooring. 
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Salesmen, their eyes on the signs, bone up on selling in a buyers’ market. 


to send a message to the sales manager 
he had to carry it himself; if he sent 
in an office boy, the sales manager 
would promote him to salesman before 
he got out. 

e Training—Even when a company has 
—or can find—the manpower, its prob- 
lems are not solved. A sales manager 
these days can’t give a new man an 
order book and a road map and tum 
him loose. Recruits have to go through 
a training school of one sort or an- 
other. And in a good many cases, old 
salesmen badly need a refresher course 
after years of doling out goods to buy- 
ers instead of hustling to make a sale. 

One big machinery manufacturer 

gives its new men a year Or more at 
various jobs in its main plant before it 
lets them take orders. With most com- 
panies, the training period is much 
shorter—typically two or three weeks 
of lectures and another month or so as 
apprentice to a seasoned man. Much 
depends on how diversified a line the 
salesman must handle and how much 
service buyers expect under the customs 
of the trade. 
e Salary vs. Commissions—Another 
headache is the old question of com- 
pensation. During the war, many com- 
panies that had paid their salesmen on 
a commission basis switched them to 
straight salary. Sometimes they did this 
to stabilize the man’s earnings; more 
often the object was to keep the sales- 
man from making a staggering income 
out of sales that took no selling. 

With the revival of competition, sales 
managers are swinging back to incen- 
tive systems. Many favor straight com- 
missions as the simplest and most effec- 
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tive system of all. An increasing num- 
ber of executives, however, believe that 
the pure commission method encourages 
a man to milk his territory rather than 
build it up. 

e Compromise—The trend now is to- 
ward some sort of compromise—a salary 
with commissions or bonuses for over- 
quota performance, or commissions com- 
bined with a minimum drawing ac- 
count. An extra refinement is to pay 
better commissions for slow-moving or 
long-margin items. 

The plan that a midwestern feed 
processor put into effect this year is 
more or less typical of the compromise 
method. Salesmen get a salary and ex- 
penses with bonuses based on a point 
system. Slow-moving items carry more 
points than the mainstays of the line. 
When a salesman earns enough points, 
he qualifies for a bonus. 

In this case, the plan has worked out 

nicely, but old hands say there is a dan- 
ger in too much refinement. If the sys- 
tem gets too complicated, the men won't 
understand it, and then there will be 
trouble all round. 
e Territories—The twin brother of the 
compensation problem is the question 
of territories. During the war, many 
companies reshuffled their territory 
liries so that remaining salesmen could 
take over the work of those that were 
leaving. Now the trend is the other 
way. Sales managers are setting up 
smaller and smaller territories so that 
salesmen can get more intensive cov- 
erage. 

An increasing number of companies 
are trying to use elaborate statistical 
methods to calculate the “potentials” of 





their various territories. This is anc +}; 
trend that is sure to continue, bu: fo; 
the time being there is a serious |) tch 
in it. Census data are now seven \ 2; 
old or more, and in that interval the 
war stood the country’s economy 01, its 
head. i 

e The Swindle Sheets—When the «le; 
manager finally trains his crew and ¢cts 
it on the road, at least one more prob- 
lem will be waiting for him—the expense 
accounts. During the war, almost «| 
companies relaxed their rules on cy. 
penses, either formally or informally. \ 
fairly typical adjustment was to raise 
the standard 5¢-a-mile automobile 
allowance to 7¢ or 8¢ and to take a nore 
liberal view on hotel bills, meals, enter- 
tainment, and the like. 

When the cost of living turns back 
down it is a safe bet that no index will 
reflect it more slowly than the swindle 
sheets of salesmen. One sales manager 
mournfully predicts: “It will take twenty 
years to train the boys out of the habits 
they’ve picked up during the war.” And 
then having been a salesman once him- 
self, he adds: “But just watch me do it.” 


Westinghouse Shifts 


Another Division 


As long ago as World War I, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. began to need 
more room to turn around in at its 
huge headquarters in East Pittsburgh. 
The home plant is still the largest single 
Westinghouse works, but its offshoots 
have spread out more and more in a 
long-term program of decentralization. 

Latest move is Westinghouse’s deci- 
sion to move its industrial controls di- 
vision from East Pittsburgh to Buffalo. 
Like other Westinghouse units, this 
division has been unable to find room 
for expansion in the East Pittsburgh 
area. 

Here is the chronology on some of 
Westinghouse’s major moves: 

1914—Small appliance division, to 
Newark, N. J. (Moved again to Mans- 
field, Ohio, in 1918.) 

1921—Steam turbines, to South Phil 
adelphia. 

1921—Radio receivers, to East Spring- 
field, Mass. 

1923—Radio transmitters, to Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 

1923—Fractional horsepower motors, 
to East Springfield, Mass. (Moved again 
to Lima, Ohio, about 1933.) 

1923—Transformers, to Sharon, Pa. 

1926—Radio tubes, to Bloomfield, 
1945—Industrial heating, to Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

1946—Motors, to Buffalo. 

1947—Standard controls, to Beaver, 
Pa; 

1947—Industrial controls, to Buffalo. 
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Mendants _ is 
Uheaper than a lot of unskilled labor 
without machines. But unfortunately, 


Packages Dress up for Sales 


With the buyers’ market coming, package makers again 
push their products; show sellers how to lure more customers for 
their insect powder, hot dogs, cheese, and olives. 


As every seller knows, packaging ma- 
terials are still scarce. But last week, at 
the annual packaging get-together in 
Philadelphia, some 11,000 executives 
jearned that the happy day isn’t far off 
vhen delivery dates will stand still. 
[his news was the hit of the convention. 
be Prettying the Bait—There was another 
olid hint that normalcy isn’t far off: 
pPackages again were boosted as sales 
tools. That’s a complete about-face 
since the war. In the dark days, a pack- 
age was a hunk of paper and a piece 
of twine to keep the merchandise from 
spilling. Now it once more is something 
to catch the customer’s eye, lure him 
into buying. 

As usual, the meeting and exposition 
were sponsored by the American Man- 
mgement Assn. Through four days, vis- 
itors traipsed through Philadelphia’s 
(Convention Hall, heard speeches, talked 
shop, inspected the products of nearly 
200 exhibitors. 

Machines in Demand—Corridor talk 

as full of ideas about packaging ma- 


Mhinery. Sellers shook their heads over 
ising labor costs, said they wanted 


Mnachines. They figured it out this way: 
A machine with a couple of skilled at- 
better and supposedly 


echanization is still limited by short- 


“Bees and development costs. 


Machinery exhibits at Philadelphia 


elected the oversold position of the 
marger builders. Deliveries today are as 


uch as two years behind, compared to 
eports of a three-year backlog at the 


nterstate Folding Box makes a trans- 
barent box out of Monsanto Vuepak. 
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Atlantic City show in 1946 (BW—Apr. 
13’46,p86). Small companies and new- 
comers in the field were prominent in 
the displays this year. Generally they 
quote three months to one year for 
delivery on the simpler, semiautomatic 
types of equipment. 

Development costs on new, special 

machines have risen to what machinery 
manufacturers consider _ prohibitive 
heights. Moorhead Patterson, chairman 
of American Machine & Foundry Co., 
told a conference session that the law 
of diminishing returns is catching up 
with the industry; that the new types of 
complex, high-speed equipment prob- 
ably will not be designed unless pack- 
ers and suppliers help pay the bill. 
@ What’s New—Among machinery inno- 
vations at the show was an “electronic 
traffic ~-. designed to divert under or 
over-weight packages from the packing 
line. The Fred Goat Co., Inc., of 
Brooklyn, which makes the Weightrol, 
says it functions on variations of s» oz. 
It keeps a record of all packages filled 
and flashes a red a whenever it 
— an off-weight package from the 
ine. 

Glass containers seem to be getting 
back to normal supply. Slackening of 
demand for containers to pack luxury 
items such as cosmetics and liquor has 
helped expanding glass production catch 
up. Deliveries will soon be made the 
month after orders are placed—the nor- 
mal prewar situation. As yet heavy de- 
mand has allowed the glass companies 
little time to exploit inviting markets, 
such as the one-trip beer bottle. Nor 











Goodyear Pliofilm keeps Wiener and 
sauce together, but still separated. 


have they relaxed their opposition to 
uneconomic creation of new private 
designs; the mold shops are still over- 
worked trying to keep existing equip- 
ment in shape. 

e Aluminum for Tubes—Collapsible 
tubes continue among the tightest of 
all package items. New users find it 
difficult to place orders, but production 
is accelerating steadily as new presses 
go into operation. High lead prices are 
encouraging a large-scale switch to 
aluminum for tubes. 

Paper ear affect practically all 

packagers. But one speaker told the con- 
ference that new mills now building 
will shortly add about 1,400,000 tons to 
paper board capacity, mostly container- 
board. 
e Complaints on Poor Quality—Mean- 
while, from all directions come com- 
plaints that the strength of shipping 
cases isn’t all it ought to be. Just the 
same shippers and box manufacturers 
at Philadelphia agreed in their opposi- 
tion to the changes in the Consolidated 
Freight Classification Committee’s Rule 
41. 

This is the railroad-promulgated reg- 
ulation covering the construction and 
use of fiberboard shipping containers 
(BW—Jan.11°47,p37). It sets limitations 
on the use of such boxes and tightens 
requirements as to their strength. Here 
is an echo of loss and damage claims 
paid by the carriers which skyrocketed 
from $21 million in 1940 to $79 mil- 
lion in 1945. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has scheduled hearings on 
the proposed new rules for Apr. 22 in 
New York. 

e Gadgets and Gimmicks—Numerous 
time-saving tricks and gadgets showed 
up in exposition displays. Reynolds 
Metals Co. had a new double compart- 
ment aluminum foil container with de- 
hydrated apples in one section and a 
pie dough mix in the other. Going 
even further in the combined packaging 


From Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
wet-strength paper for ice cubes. 
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of foods, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
displayed Oscar Mayer’s barbecued 
Wiener package (picture, page 17) with 
its heat-sealed pliofilm “Sack-o-Sauce” 
in the same container. 

As a sideline of its development in 
wet-strength papers for food packing, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
gave away samples of its new Kalacloth, 
a paper washcloth which is re-usable, 

Dow Chemical Co. took the occa- 
sion to announce Saran Film 517, a 
new one-ply transparent sheet with a 
low moisture-vapor transmission rate. 
Its properties as an oxygen barrier 
make it useful in packing cheese to pre- 
vent “surface flavor.” 

e For Olives and Insects—The Inter- 
state Folding Box Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, displayed its transparent folding 


box (picture, page 17). Made of Mon- 
santo’s Vuepak, a cellulose material, the 
boxes come knocked down; have card- 
board ends to give added strength. Low 
cost and ease of storage are expected 
to take the folding transparent box into 
new fields. 

Cleveland Container Co. had a new 
insecticide powder in a box which also 
serves as blower. 

Shellmar Products Co. demonstrated 
that olives can be made easy to get at— 
just wrap them up in their own juice in 
a heat-sealed envelope. ‘The same com- 
pany showed a purse-sized “emergency 
pack” for nylons—one pair fits a box 
2 in. widex 4 in. long and less than 
4 in. thick. 

e Testing Memory—Something else that 
caught the eye of the packagers was the 





Chicago’s dreams for postwar real 
estate development gathered more 
substance last week. Three New York 
firms added their names to the grow- 
ing list of businesses (Walgreen Co., 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc.) planning to 
build on North Michigan Ave. Bon- 
wit-Teller, Saks Fifth Avenue, and 
the real estate firm of Webb & 


Knapp committed $25 million for 
building as soon as they can. 
Chicago sponsor of the project is 





More Residents for Chicago “Dream Street’’ 





Arthur Rubloff, big-time Loop realty 
operator. Webb & Knapp’s William 
Zeckendorft (BW—Aug.17'46,p20) is 
also standing behind the plans. Rub- 
loff and Zeckendorff are plugging 
Upper Michigan Ave. as “the mag- 
nificent mile.” Plans (below) treat 
the avenue and adjacent streets as a 
unit. Luxury-type, relatively low 
structures occupy the main stem; 
taller buildings are relegated to flank- 
ing thoroughfares. 












“psychometric testing of pac 
Staged by the visual laborato ics ¢; 
Joseph E. Seagram & Son’s, Ino, the 
process is designed to measure 
reactions to label legibility, illu 
capacity, memory retention of name 
and trademark. Makers of ev 
from beer to beauty cream have py 
their packages through the S:agray 
obstacle course, : 


WAR ON GRAY MARKET 


Responsible plywood produce: 
an advertising campaign to expos: 
market” practices in their industry. ‘ 
industry a been under no recent goy. 
ernment ceilings; hence it is not a black 
market. Vast quantities of the man 
facturers’ scarce product, however, ha 
been spirited off and sold at stiff pric: 

United States Plywood Corp. in \¢ 
York has taken the initiative by publis). 
ing a gray market survey. Other po. & 
ducers plan, by advertising, to inform 
prospective buyers where plywood may 
be bought at reasonable prices. Th 
will urge buyers not to pay more. 

The campaign will be prosecuted on 
an individual-company basis rather tha 
an industrywide basis. At the hub a: 
the Douglas fir plywood producers « 
Oregon and Washington, who are 
sponsible for 75% of U.S. output. 

One of the leaks was disclosed when 
the government order setting asic: 
234% of total production to the pref 
fabrication industry was ended Apr. | 
Of the 230 million sq. ft. sold for pre 
fabs, up to Jan. 1, only 130 millio 
sq. ft. had been used. A large chunk of 
the remaining 100 million sq. ft. \ 
traced to the gray market. The ind 
try estimates that 15% to 20% of totaly 
production is unaccounted for. Annu} 
production now is about 2 billion ft. 


LOUISIANA LURE 


In the first four months of its cam § 
paign to attract new industry to thep 
state, Louisiana has granted some $5\- J v 
million in tax exemptions. Largest wa fe i 
to Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) for $13-% 
479,000 worth of construction on si 
projects. Other big exemptions: $9,373-f 
to the Solvay Process Co.; $1,675, iM ; 
to Ethyl Corp. 

Power to grant ten-year exemption 
was given to the Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry by an amendment to the state § 
constitution (BW —Aug.10’46,p44). | 
was approved by the voters in last \o 
vember’s election, started to operate 
Dec. 8. - 

It is being supported by a nation! imple 
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advertising campaign—particularly 0M) | 
trade publications of industries th: iM 
the state is anxious to attract. Current!\, im se 


these include glass manufacturers, feed gee: 
millers, and insulation manufacturcs Re! 
(to make insulant from rice hulls) 
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fash of Train Wrecks—Why? 


| Number of accidents falls, but seriousness rises. Majority 
gused by human errors, with excessive speed the No. 1 killer. 
ipst equipment-failure wrecks are due to broken rails. 


During the past nine months the 


>. has been badly hit by a rash of 


sous train wrecks. In actual numbers, 
@ rate of railroad accidents has been 
fithe decline: There have been some 


)0 since last July 1, as compared to 


‘\¢ B30 in the year ended June 30, 1945, 


12,809 for the twelve months to 


me 30, 1946. Yet the cost in human 


he Reasons—What is 


alties has been made considerably 
ter. 

it that has 
e so many train wrecks reach dis- 
proportions? 

study by Business Week of reports 


} B0 of the 95 accidents investigated 
Wahe Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Ss cam 
to thea 
ie $51- 
est wai i 
r $13.8 
on six 
9 373, 


7c Nh 


ip tions 


since last July shows that in most 
§ the cause is human failure. Only 
ighth of the fatalities can be at- 

hted directly to mechanical failure. 
he 168 employees and passengers 
were killed, and the 2,319 who 
injured: 

iman failure accounted for 95 

hs and 1,550 injured; 

ulty equipment killed 22 and in- 


ie! 345; 


combination of other failings— 
h usually traced back to human fail 
mewhere along the line—killed and 
ed the rest. 
cessive Speeds—In the human fail- 
ategory, the first cause of wrecks 
the basis of casualties) was excessive 
ds at the wrong times. Of the 45 
le killed (and more than 600 in- 
I) in excessive-speed wrecks, 32 died 
use trains didn’t negotiate curves. 
second human cause of casualties 
ead, 941 injured) was the failure 
ey personnel to obey signals and 


S 
. * 
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On the basis of number of accidents, 

tabulation of the 80 accident reports 
shows that 24 wrecks resulted from per- 
sonnel failing to obey signals or orders; 
16 from excessive speeds (many of 
which were being traveled at against 
orders); 20 of them from equipment 
breakdowns. Another 20 were miscella- 
neous mishaps. 
e Broken Rails—Of equipment break- 
downs causing accidents, ten were at- 
tributed directly to broken rails. ‘This 
was 12.5%. Official 1945 accident fig- 
ures, released by the ICC, show only 
4.5% caused by broken rails. 

This heavy increase—assuming the 80 
accidents surveyed are typical—is ex- 
plained partly by procurement difficul- 
ties. During the war years, roads were 
able to obtain about 70% of the rails 
needed for maintenance. According to 
casual estimates by officials in various 
parts of the country, rail procurement 
is now running at only about 50% of 
demand. 

Rail inspection by carriers has con- 
tinued at a steady pace. But the volume 





One-Wreck R. R. Suspends 


The tiny Arcade & Attica R.R. 
runs the length of western New 
York’s Wyoming County. Only 
28 miles long, its stockholders are 
the people it serves (BW—Nov.9 
”46,p20). 

Last week a washout caused the 
wreck of its only train. Damage: 
$10,000 worth. Result: The road 
had to suspend operations indefi- 
nitely. 














of traffic has evidently outrun the safety 
factor. 
e Remedy?—Since the accident rate is 
falling, there is a chance that the rail- 
road wreck death rate will fall this fiscal 
year, too. But if it is to be below that 
of last year, there can be no more serious 
wrecks within the next three months. 
The ICC has completed an investi- 
gation into railroad safety practices and 
has the results of the inquiry under 
advisement. But several commission off- 
cials have pointed out an indisputable 
fact: No matter how many safety de- 
vices are installed, nobody has yet 
thought of a way to preclude the human 
equation. 


HELICOPTER TAXI IN BOSTON 


Taxi service by air from the heart of 
a city to an outlying airport is now a 
reality. The Massachusetts Aeronautics 
Commission has authorized the Skyways 
Corp. of Providence, R. I., to operate 
a passenger helicopter service between 
the roof of the Motor Mart building in 
downtown Boston and the Logan Inter- 
national Airport, two miles away in East 
Boston. The field is used by all major 
domestic and international airlines. 

Service is scheduled to start next 
Monday. There will be flights every ten 
minutes from 10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Up to now, the practical way to get 
from Boston to its airport has been by 
taxi. There is no fixed rate, but the 
average meter reading comes to about 
$1.50. Time consumed on the ground 
is between 20 and 30 min., depending 
on traffic conditions. Fare by helicopter 
will be $3. Flying time is estimated at 
just 79 sec._—total time from the Motor 
Mart roof to the door of the transport 
plane at no more than 5 min. 

Since the early days of helicopter de- 
velopment, this type of taxi service has 
been envisioned as one of the rotary- 
winged aircraft’s big opportunities. Yet 
Skyways Corp. believes that this is the 
first instance of official certification of 
a regular service. 
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.. AND WHAT IF MESABI GIVES O y 








Seven-eighths of America’s steel industry depends on iron ore from the ) [ 

Lake Superior regi6n. Three-fourths of the Lake Superior ore comes from « 

Minnesota's great Mesabi range. Origin and movement of Lake Superior \\ iA i 

ore are shows! in the ‘low lines on the map. But Mesabi's high-grade, pas. Nog 

open-pit ore is dwindling. And steelmen are Wondering what that means aN 

to the steel industry centered about the Great Lakes. They have little \ | 


hope that another Mesabi will be discovered in the U. S. Will the industry 
have-fo move to the Atlantic or Gulf coasts to vtilize ore from South 
America, Labrador, or other foreign sources? Wilhit have to depend on 
scattered smaller deposits which dot the country? Will the means be 
found to use Lake Superior deposits so low in iron content that they are 
not, even recognized officially as reserves? Any one or a combination of 
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these possibilities presages radical changes in ore procurement practices. mn +. // yt 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Report 


TO EXECUTIVES 





S. lron Ore Reserves Low 


Steelmen fear their industry may have to move to coasts, 


mport foreign ore. Best alternative: “beneficiation” of taconite 
ock by cheaper means than are now available. 


Spring was breaking the frozen silence 
Df ie Great Lakes bays and harbors. 
The heavy ice had boomed and thun- 
lered and rotted away, leaving patches 
bf open water. For the first time since 
ast fall, the ore ships could move again. 
This year that fact had a special signifi- 
ance: 1947 was certain to see the 
biggest peacetime movement of iron ore 
o U.S. steel mills in history. 

Disturbing Questions—That very fact 
rave rise to disturbing questions: How 
jong could U. S. ore deposits keep sup- 
plying the growing appetite of the steel 
ndustry? And what would happen if 
nd when they failed? 

One answer came recently from C. M. 
Vhite, president of Republic Steel 
orp. Speaking to the American Insti- 
ute of Mining Metallurgical Engineers, 
e said frankly: 

“Should the ore production of the 
ake Superior region be seriously de- 


creased, and if the abundant orcs from 
elsewhere were not made available in the 
lower lakes area, it would mean that 
much of our steel industry eventually 
would be forced to migrate to the east- 
ern seaboard—and perhaps to the Gulf 
—to utilize sea-borne imported ores.” 

Must the steel industry some day take 

such a drastic step? Is the Great Lakes 
region, heart of the U. S. iron-stcel 
economy, doomed? 

e Disturbing Answers—l'hc 
hinge on some important ifs: 
elf no new high-grade ores are dis- 
covered in the Midwest; or 

e If low-grade ores cannot be used econ- 
omically; or 

e If—for lack of a St. Lawrence water- 
way—insufficient ores can be imported 
by water, then: 

‘In perhaps a generation or two the 
Great Lakes will no longer be stecl’s 
heartland. On the other hand: 


answers 








e If iron ore reserves in the lakes re- 
gion are greater than suspected, o1 

e If present experiments in the utiliza- 
tion of low-grade ores pan out, then: 

The Great Lakes are saved. 

Actually, the danger is still remote; 
reserves of high-grade ore, even in the 
war-drained Mesabi range, are adequate 
for years to come. But steelmen cannot 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis when 
it comes to supplies. ‘Their $4,400,000,- 
000 capital investment demands that 
they look ten or 20 years ahead. 


I. ORE FOR THE FUTURE 


Thus they are searching now for new 
sources of ore. Among the numerous 
alternatives, the really important one is 
this: How economically can the low 
grade ores still existing in large quanti- 
tics in Minnesota’s great Mesabi Range 
—and elsewhere—be utilized? 

Right now, the answer is not too 
cheering. ‘Taconite, an iron-bearing 
rock, abounds in Minnesota. But an 
economical means for treating (bene- 
ficiating) it to remove the iron has yet 
to be developed. Use of taconite en- 
tails long-range planning, extensive re- 
search, and a terrific capital investment 
for beneficiating plants. It means, in 





Will diminishing Lake Superior ore supplies ultimately force Pittsburgh’s steel mills to migrate to seaboard? 
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effect, the “manufacture” of usable 
grades of ore from material so low in iron 
content (about 30% and less) that it is 
now listed only as “potential” ore re- 
serve. 

There are almost incalculable quan- 
tities of taconite in the Mesabi Range. 
But about half of it is in a slaty rock 
formation which defies concentration 
by know methods. 

Potentially usable taconite contains 
iron in the form of the oxides, magne- 
tite and hematite, either separately or 
mixed, Each of these types requires a 
different method of treatment. All are 
under intensive investigation at a num- 
ber of research laboratories. 

Backing up this research, mining com- 
panies have secured rights to large areas 
containing magnetic taconite. Tor ex- 


ample, Pickands, Mather & Co. has 
holdings on the Mesabi which may con- 
tain 300,000,000 tons of crude ore 
(beneficiation would reduce it to 100,- 
000,000 tons of concentrate). 
e Research Stimulated—At best, benefi- 
ciation of taconite is a complicated 
process (diagram, below). What steel- 
makers and ore producers seek is a 
method that is efficient and cheap 
enough to be practical. Profitable opera- 
tion isn’t a must; cost must simply be 
about the going price for comparable 
ores. (A partial offset to the high cost 
of processing taconite is the reduced 
cost of smelting the concentrate. ‘That’s 
because taconite concentrate contains a 
greater percentage of iron than does 
most other ore.) 

Oliver Iron Mining has embarked on 














This way today: just a matter of digging . . . 





a $34,000,000 research, constr: 
and expansion program. ‘Two 
tion plants costing $2 million 
will be built this year. Four a 
plants are scheduled. 

(The program involves work on jy, 
ginal and high silica ores, and on ys. 
lamation of fine ores now being log , 
the waste from existing conccitrati, 
processes.) 

e Other Processing Plants—Pickan;, 
Mather expects to start building a §). 
500,000 taconite beneficiation plant o, 
the Mesabi Range about July 1. It yj 
probably be in operation by 1948. ) 
will’ be designed to produce 175/ 
tons to 200,000 tons of concent, 
from 600,000 tons of crude taconite. 
enough to operate a blast furnace. 

Reserve Mining Co., with proper 
on the eastern Mesabi, is contemplatin; 
a $30-million processing plant, a harbg; 
and dock on Lake Superior at Beaye 
Bay, Minn., and a connecting railroa 
Some of the concentrating may be ha. 
dled at a lakesite plant, where water ij 
sufficient quantity (a major consider. 
tion) would be available. All told, son 
$200 million may be invested in thi 
one project. 


II. LAKE SUPERIOR RESERVES 


Since economical beneficiation is ; 
long way off, the steelman’s immedi: 
concem is the status of reserves whi 
can be tapped at once with relative c: 

The Mesabi Range, for 44 of its * 
years of operation, has supplied at lea 
half the nation’s iron ore needs. Dun 
World War II the proportion reached 
66%. Mesabi’s huge deposits of oper 
pit, high-grade ore won’t be exhausted 
five years from now, but they may wé 
be within this generation (BW —\ 
11’46,p19). 

Of 1,686,150,000 tons of estimated 
reserves of merchantable ore remainin 
on Jan. 1, 1946, in the Lake Superic: 
mines, 1,301,650,000 tons were in thi 
Mesabi. The remainder was scatter 
among a handful of major ranges. 

e Peacetime Level—Life of these ore ce 
posits depends on the demand for or 
In seven of the past ten years s! 
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personal history 





yey daw 


Bap news or good, the report card 
@iells Little Freddie’s personal history 
evith graphic simplicity. 

Similar simplicity can be used to 
hart an accounting history of your 
sjcompany’s affairs—by means of the 
amazingly economical Comptometer 
Peg-Board Plan. It doesn’t matter 
who enters labor, sales, stock, cost 
items: if entered once on “peg-strip” 
forms they need never be copied 
again! For Comptometer’s Peg- 
Board Plan makes original postings 


©. AYER & SON 


yield final results! No wonder Amer- 
ican business, of every kind and size, 
is turning to this money-saving method. 

Whatever the item, the figures are 
entered once and once only! 

And, so flexible is the increasingly 
popular Comptometer Peg-Board 
Plan, it will give any combined state- 
ment for such accounting jobs as pay- 
roll, sales analysis, labor distribution, 
production, inventory control, ete. 

Economy-minded business can 
effect great savings by adapting this 


Plan to its own problems. To learn 
how, call your nearest Comptometer 
representative. The Comptometer, 
made only by Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Co., is sold exclusively by 
its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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WOOD TO LEATHER 


RUBBER TO PLASTIC 


»e- ANYTHING to ANYTHING! 





When you use Pliobond, there's no elab- 
Ofate procedure involved. It’s a ome-part 
bonding agent . . . always ready to work. 
No mixing: No weighing. No critical tem- 
peratures. And it can be brushed, sprayed, 
spread or roller coated. 


Mail the coupon today for complete tech- 
nical information on this all-purpose in- 
dustrial bonding agent. 


Pliobond* is a product of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, and is distributed 
exclusively by... 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
TECHNICAL ADHESIVES DIVISION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Name. 








State, ; 
BW-4-19-47 














| | 
| l 
| | 
| Please send your free folder on Pliobond. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


*Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo. 
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Rates of shipment of iron ore from 
all the Lake Superior ranges do not 
vary directly with demand. Nature of 
mining operations on a_ particular 
range, and amount of ore available 
are controlling factors. 

It is the Mesabi Range which ab- 
sorbs the large fluctuations in ore de- 
mand. On the basis of present re- 
serves, it must ship 65 million tons 





Great Lakes Reserves and Life Expectancy 


Reserves At 80,000-Ton Rate Life At60,000-Ton Rate Life 

Jan. 1, 1947.  1952- Expec, 1947- 1951. Exne. | 

1946 1951 1956 (Years) 1951 1956 (Years | 
Marquette. 100,500 4,000 4,000 25 4,000 4000 25 
Menominee 72,800 3,000 3000 25 2500 2500 39 | 
Gogebic.. 49,500 3,500 ~=«-3,000 «15'S 3,500» 3,000.15 
Version. 26500 «1500 iO. 00S id 
Cuyuna 91,200 3,000 2800 20 2500 2800 209 
Ontario 44,000 1,500 2000 20 1500 2000 20 | 
Mesabi .. 1,301,650 63,500 64,000 20 44500 14500 27 | 





yearly when total demand is 80 ;pj). 
lion tons, or 45 million tons when 
demand is 60 million tons. 

Following is an estimate of 
serves, maximum shipping rates, and 
total life expectancy of the Lak 
Superior ranges in meeting ore de. 
mand of 80 million tons and 6() yj). | 
lion tons annually over the next dec. 
ade (000 omitted): 

















Total ..1,686,150 80,000 








80,000 














60,000 60,000 





ments from Lake Superior mines have 
exceeded 60 million tons annually. In 
four, 1941-44, they topped 80 million 
tons. Barring a depression, ore demand 
in the years ahead is expected to remain 
at or near present levels. (Total U. S. 
shipments in 1946 approximated 71,- 
500,000 tons.) For steel requirements 
in Our expanding economy are growing 
(BW-—Sep.28’46,p71)—and-the wartime 
armament level may well become the 
peacetime level. 

Figuring present known reserves 

against ore demand, steelmen see an 
end to Mesabi’s high-grade ore in from 
20 to 27 years (table, above). Life 
of the other ranges is not so markedly 
affected by shifts in over-all demand, 
although none has sufficient ore to last 
many years more. 
@ Qualifications—These estimates of the 
life expectancy of the Lake Superior 
ranges do not tell the whole story, be- 
cause: 

(1) Production rate of mines dimin- 
ishes as ore supplies near exhaustion; 
it’s harder to scrape out those last 100,- 
000 tons. 

(2) The remaining ore on the Mesabi 
is not distributed among the steel pro- 
ducers in proportion to their needs. 
U. S. Steel Corp., throagh its subsidiary 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., controls more 
than 70% of the Mesabi open pit di- 
rect shipping reserves. Thus a number 
of independent producers are faced 
with an ore shortage that will come as 
early as the 1950's. 

The other Lake Superior ore ranges 


-aren’t in the same league with Mesabi. 


Minnesota’s Vermilion and Cuyuna 





ranges together have a total of only 





68,900,000 tons of taxable reserve 
Michigan’s Marquette range contain 
mostly underground ore—meaning thy 
high production is needed to operat: 
mines economically. The lower part off 
the Menominee Range, straddling th: 
Michigan-Wisconsin state line, is a 
hausted. And production in the Gogebi: 
Range, in the same area, has been slip 
ping since 1942. 

There are also scattered ore deposi 
to be found in such locations as th 
Adirondacks, the southeastern United 
States, and Canada. 

e Main Conclusions—All these facts ad: 
up to one conclusion in most steelmen 
minds: Direct-shipping ore reserves off 
the Lake Superior region must soon bef 
supplemented. And since all mining op 
erations other than open pit lack flex: 
bility to meet year-to-year variations 1 
demand, new ore sources must be rea¢: 
ied before existing open pit deposit 
give out. 

Nearly 80% of the nation’s steel inf 
got capacity is located in states tribu- 
tary to the Great Lakes. Plants in thi 
area are almost completely dependent 
on Lake Superior ore. (Of the some 
71,500,000 tons of iron ore shipped 
from the mine in the U. S. in 1946 
85% came from the Lake Superior % 
gion, with the Mesabi accounting fo 
65% of it.) 

More than this, a tremendous pr 
portion of our steel fabrication capaciti 
and our steel consumption is centeret 
in the Great Lakes area, close to stee 
supplies. 

Because of these facts, the extrem 

ossibility that the steel industry might 
cae to move lock, stock, and blast fur 
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But they’re not all Harvard men! 


In fact only about 10% of Greater Boston’s 
college population of 65,000—largest in the 
world—know all the words of “Fair Har- 
vard”. Not that Harvard isn’t an important 
easy-to-influence market for the alert adver- 
tiser but so are Boston University, Boston 
College, M. I. T., Wellesley, Radcliffe, Tufts 
and the 22 other colleges and graduate 
schools within this prosperous Greater 
Boston Market area of 152 cities and towns. 

And this $2,000,000,000 market is unique 
in this respect, too; it can be reached easily 


and influenced by advertising in Boston 
newspapers... especially in The Boston 
Globe, favorite and best-read paper of the 
key college market-within-a-market and of 
700,000 other Greater Boston families. 
(P.S. The Boston Globe’s “1947 World 
Travel” Section of April 13, 1947, announced 
the terms of The Globe’s Second Annual 
World War II Memorial Fellowships 
— Ten $1,000 Fellowships for under- 
graduates of 58 New England Colleges and 


universities.) 


A 20-minute color film explaining this unique market to advertisers and 
their agencies, The film will be shown in key cities throughout the country. 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING © EVENING © SUNDAY 


National Representatives: J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 
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On March 1, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
} started operating its new 57 acre plant in Santa 
Clara County. This plant, formerly the Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, is now the largest of West- 


inghouse’s 37 manufacturing and repair plants 
throughout the United States. 


Dis In selecting Santa Clara County, Westinghouse 
joins such distinguished company as International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., General Electric Co., Internation- 
he al Minerals & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
a Steel Co., American Home Foods, Inc., Beech-Nut 
Packing Co., Maywood Glass Co., division of Anchor- 
Hocking Glass Corp., and some 52 other concerns that 
have migrated to this area in the past 31/, years. 


Why Santa Clara County? The answer boils down 
to a few simple fundamentals. There is, of course, basic 
power, labor and raw materials for profitable manufac- 
turing. But in addition, there are two important plus 
factors. One... a location at the population center of 
the Pacific Coast, for economical distribution. Two... 
a liveability that encourages stable, above-average year 
*round production. In short, decentralization at its best! 





WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


“The New Pacific Coast" is « 36 page book 
about the West and Santa Clara County. It's 
worth owning. Free, too... but write on your 
business letterhead. 





















DEPT. W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Geez 


es ee 








The population center of the Pacific Coast | 





nace to coastal areas might have 2 », 
mentous effect on the econon 
United States. Yet if Great Lake; ;., 
ore should be exhausted, such 4 »)>. 
tion would be the soundest 1 
industry could make, 

e Reasons for Moving—Rail tr 

tion of ore is far more expen: 
water transportation. The | 
shipping ore 80 miles by rail 

the same as the price for shippii it § 
miles by Lake. Thus it might well p: 
uneconomic to bring ore from Soy 
America or Cuba to Atlantic Co.st 
and rail ship it to plants in the inter 
of the country. 

The alternative would be to m 
duction to tidewater. Bethlehem n Sin 
Co. has operated a mill at Spar 
Point, Md., for years. One 8 ee 
here was to be able to make use ¢ 
South American ores. U. S. Steel 
known to be considering building a mj 
on deep water somewhere along ti 
Mid-Atlantic Coast. 
e St. Lawrence Waterway—A St. Ly. 
rence waterway, of course, might wel 
























































C. M. White: Lake-based steel indu 
try must prepare to use low-grade ot 


alter matters. It would permit foreig 
ore, including that from Labrador’s hug 
potential output, to reach Lake Im 
docks. But even that has disadvantagt 
Under ideal conditions an ore carn 
could make but six round trips per \@ 
from South America compared . 
about 25 trips on the Great Lakes. 
only the largest boats, carrying aes 
25,000 tons, would be practical for sud 
a purpose. 
To get a mere million tons would ‘ 
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It wasn’t safe to start on a trip without an assortment 
® of tire irons, sage inner tubes, patches, cement, sand- 

per, and French chalk. Roads were bad, of course. But 
$ were crude too. The only instrumentation tire manu- 
cturers used for vulcanizing was a simple pressure gauge. 
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it doesn’t take a pretty girl to make today’s cars 
look good and perform superbly. A lot of credit goes 
our modern improved gasoline and motor oils... which 
buldn’t have been produced without the kind of auto- 


ad atic control systems supplied by Taylor Instrument. 
ould & 


19, 1% 


$490 F.0.B. DETROIT 


Complete with acetylene lamps, horn, and clincher tires 


This looked like a lot 
of car for your money 
back before World War I. 
It would take you there 
and bring you back... if 
you didn’t have too many 
»lowouts. Tire makers had 
yet to learn all the tricks 
of their trade, including 
the art of vulcanizing tires 
with “Taylor Accuracy”. 


Ever since this picture was taken Taylor has beer 
working closely with tire and tire equipment manufac- 
turers. Tires a tubes nowadays are safer and better 
because they are vulcanized in individual presses run 
automatically from start to finish by Taylor Instruments. 
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Maybe your product could be made better and 
cheaper through “Taylor Accuracy”. We make all 
kinds re a for home and industry, including this 
Auto-Altimeter that puts anew thrill in motoring. — 


Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. and Toronto, Ont. 

















PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM 


Does It! 


Recently, a prominent manu- 
facturer had a critical problem. His 
inventory of 30,000 manufactured 
items required so many written 
records and so much paper work... 
that orders fell weeks behind the 
movement of the finished product. 
Fortunately, this is no longer true. 


Lamson Solves a Serious Problem 

Lamson Engineers designed a 
system of Pneumatic Tubes which 
now speeds orders, inventory forms, 
reports and stock transfer slips 
rapidly. 

In fact, orders are now being 
filled on the day of receipt. 


Lamson Saves $15,600 a Year 


The installation cost of the Lam- 
son System was only $3300, yet it 
now saves the manufacturer $15,600 
a year or $3900 quarterly. In other 
words, throughout the long years of 
its life, the Lamson System will 
continue to pay for itself four times 
each year. 

In any man’s language ... in 
cold plain figures . . . this is sound 
and profitable investment. 


Lamson Can Speed Up Your 
Flow of Papers 


\ FREE! 
% Write Today 


“Wings of Busi- 
ness,’ beauti- 
fully illustrated, 
shows Lamson 
Tubes at work in 
dozens of differ- 
ent type business 
and industrial 
plants. It’s FREE. 








z en 

Lamson Corporation —~ oo. 

105 Lomson St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Send me a FREE copy of your Tube. 

Booklet, “Wings of Business.” : oS 
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When the Mesabi’s open pit ores 
are exhausted, how can the Great 
Lakes steel industry’s demand for 
ore be met? What sources can be ex- 
pected to furnish required shipments 
and in what quantities? Will these 
be sufficient to supply the industry’s 


Marquette Range 
Deep underground 
Beneficiation (two plants) 
Menominee Range 
Gogebic Range 
Cuyuna Range 
Mesabi Range 
Direct shipping, mostly underground 
Beneficiation 
Magnetic (seven plants) 
Other type (two plants) 
Canadian 
Atikokan and Michipicoten 
Other Canadian 


Grand Total 





How Mesabi’s Exhaustion Can Be Offset 


needs in a boom year?. Here i; , 
possible schedule, based on present 
thinking of men close to the «ty. 
tion. Only U. S. and Canadian ore; 
are considered. And _ production 
would be roughly equivalent to that 
reached during recent years, 


Yearly Production 
(Tons) 


5,000,00 
2,500,00 
1,000,00 
2,500,00( 


10,000,000 


35,000,000 
10,000,00 





2,500,000 
7,500,000 


80,000,000 





quire a fleet of six boats. These cost 
$4 million or more apiece. 


Ill. THE LONG-RANGE VIEW 


From a national defense standpoint, 
full dependence on foreign ore would 
be dangerous, as our World War II 
troubles proved. Yet steelmen recognize 
the necessity for developing foreign ore 
sources to prolong in peacetime the life 
of the Lake Superior district. 

Bethlehem has allocated $37,500,000 
for development of iron ore facilities, 
chiefly in Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. It hopes to get substantial 
amounts of ore from these sources in 
1948. 

M. A. Hanna Co., a major U. S. iron 

ore producer, is assisting the Hollinger 
mining interests in Canada in develop- 
ing the promising Labrador deposit 
(BW-—Jul.7’45,p19). But before a single 
ton is shipped, some $200 million may 
be invested in mining facilities, power 
equipment, and a rail line to bring the 
ore to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Labra- 
dor, hailed as a possible successor to the 
Mesabi, still is 15 years or more from 
production. 
e Foresight—That is much too long to 
wait. Before adding basic steel capacity, 
steel mills must have an assured 50-year 
supply of ore. 

Where will that supply come from? 
Aside from taconite beneficiation and 
imports of foreign high-grade ore, there 


are three other imperfect possibilities 

(1) Increased production of “inte: 
mediate” ores (which have kept Eur- 
pean blast furnaces operating for years), 
Disadvantage: Such ores must be con 
centrated with increasing expense to 
bring the iron content up to blast-fur 
nace quality. 

(2) Utilization of more of the small, 
high-grade ore deposits. Disadvantage: 
Complicated transportation problems, 
plus greater mining costs. 

(3) Increased output of high-grade 

ore from the Mesabi’s underground de. 
posits—which cover about two-fifths of 
the Mesabi Range. Disadvantage: Un- 
derground production is less flexible, 
more expensive than pit mining. 
e White’s Perspective—In the big per & 
spective scen by Republic’s White- 
whose studies have made him an ac 
knowledged expert on the subject- 
low-grade ores loom large. Says he: 

“I am no prophet of doom for the 
steel industry dependent on Lake ores. 
... More and more [iron and steel] must 
come from the vast supply of what we 
in our present ignorance know only a 
potential ore. Initially it will cost the 
world considerably more to make a ton 
of iron from this raw material. But eng} 
neers and industrialists have a way 0 
making great -progress under the sput 
of necessity. . . . Engineering achieve 
ments’ will rapidly overcome present 
handicaps to the utilization of [low 


-gtade] deposits.” 
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Fashion Shows Are Big Business 


Elaborate productions for trade and press cost $25,000 or 
more apiece, require experts to stage them. Most used to promote 
women’s apparel, they can be angled to any consumer product. 


Next month a score or more top- 
that fight fashion editors from New York 
and Los Angeles will frolic for a three- 
day week end high in the ski country 
‘ton | Mor Mt. Hood, Oregon—with all ex- 
penses paid. White Stag Mfg. Co. has 
invited them to Timberline Lodge to 
ski (free lessons!), dine, drink cocktails, 
admire the scenery. Almost inciden- 
tally, they will also watch a fashion 
show of White Stag’s new line of men’s 
and women’s ski apparel. 

e Worth It—Don’t think White Stag 
will be out of pocket for this generosity, 
whatever it-costs. It is merely making 
use of an increasingly important market- 
ing tool: the fashion show designed 
and executed exclusively for the trade 
and press. If, as a result of the Mt. 
Hood junket, White Stag ski togs make 
the editorial pages of even one of the 
leading fashion magazines, the money 
will have been well spent. 

Actually, the return will be much 
greater than this. Any well-organized 
fashion show results in reams of pub- 
icity. It reaches the fashion magazines, 





—$—$ 


_— picture magazines, newspapers through- 
bi fout the country, radio programs—even 
‘I Bi movie newsreels or short features. 

yeals), 


Furthermore, all this publicity is mer- 


; a chandised down to the last treasured 
Se {0 


st-fur- 


small, 
ntage: 
lems, 


grade 
id de- 
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word. Department stores are provided 
with ideas and materials for window 
and counter displays. Editorial mentions 
in consumer magazines are reprinted in 
advertisements to the trade. Copies of 
brochures originally provided for fashion 
show guests are distributed to the public 
through department stores. Salesmen 
are provided with portfolios of publicity 
to show to buyers. 

¢ Major Events—These fashion shows 
are not to be confused with the rela- 
tively simple fashion parades which re- 
tailers stage for their customers. The 
consumer shows are, of course, an im- 
portant promotional device. But few 
of them compare with the trade-and- 
press shows in cost, elaborate detail, or 
ultimate influence. 

Abbott Kimball, president of the 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. (and as such 
one of the leading exponents of the 
fashion show as a marketing tool), sums 
it up this way: “Where necessity sells 
one item, fashion sells hundreds. What 
is shown to fashion editors today will 
be bought by millions of women three 
months from now.” 

e Experts—Kimball’s firm claims to be 
the first advertising agency to establish 
a separate fashion division. (Many agen- 
cies have fashion experts; not many are 


Warwick Chemical Co. staged a fashion show, “Rainwear Through the Ages.” 
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Great sales-cost 
reducer! 


Matches do more than light 
cigarettes... they cut sales-costs 
for advertisers. 

















Chances are you have a Diamond Match 
Book in your pocket now. But did you 
ever think of it as a sales-cost cutter? 
It can be, and here’s why... 

e Diamond Book Matches are now a 
major advertising medium e Your mes- 
sage is distributed to any part of the 
United States by Diamond’s Certified, 
Controlled Circulation « Thus you can 
add advertising coverage precisely in those 
market areas where present coverage is 
weak or sales are low e You can buy 
space only on the matches . . . not the 
matches themselves « You pay only 17‘ 
of the total cost e Each ad is exposed to 
a prospect twenty times e The cost is as 
low as 2/1000 of a cent per reader ex- 
posure e This is the only national me- 
dium that offers you full color in space 
the size of a match book « You can put 
as much selling copy on a Diamond Match 
Book as is in this ad. 

Let us analyze your advertising and 
sales problems and prepare a Diamond 
Book Match Campaign tailor-made to 
your needs. No cost or obligation. Write 
for full information today. 


and Naih ca 


Dept. 8-104, 318 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Iilinoi 


DIAMOND BOOK MATCHES 
The Pocket-Sized Answer... 
to Man-Sized Media Problems 














Reduce Commercial 
Cleaning Costs! 


Hotels « Offices 
Factories * Theaters 
Institutions ¢ Clubs 


Check the advantages of the 
new General Electric 


Commercial Vacuum Cleaner 


EDUCE man-hours . . . lower costs in 
heavy-duty business cleaning with 
this vacuum cleaner. 

Engineered and built by G. E., world’s 
largest, manufacturer of vacuum cleaners. 
Backed by company warranty. Equipped 
with the dependable G-E motor. This 
machine is designed to clean inaccessible 
places with special tools. 

Both wet and dry pickup and furnace 
cleaner models are available. For further 
details, mail coupon below. General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


* FAST 

* EFFICIENT 

* QUIET 

* ECONOMICAL 


The New General Electric 
COMMERCIAL 
VACUUM CLEANER 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ee Re ee ee ee eee eee 


Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 227-31 


Send descriptive literature concerning 
( ) Wet and Dry Pickup Vacuum Cleaner 
( ) Furnace and Boiler Cleaner 


NAME, ......cccccsscecccscesevscevsesces 


A & M Department, General Electric : 
] 





set - to handle the complete staging 
of a fashion show.) Some of the other 
fashion show experts in New York— 
where most shows originate or are staged 
—are Eleanor Lambert; Sophie Goode; 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.; Ann R. Silver 
Associates; Lester Gaba; Billie Goulde, 
Inc.; Sara Fox; and Rosemary M. Shee- 
han. Two or more experts may be hired 
on different aspects of the same show. 

These experts seldom lack assign- 
ments. Fashion shows are most often 
used to promote women’s apparel, but 
given any encouragement, enthusiasts 
can figure out a fashion show angle to 
almost anything from automobiles to 
children‘s books. Even the simplest 
show involves much detail. Most manu- 
facturers’ publicity executives are there- 
fore content to leave the job to those 
who know how. 
e For Example—Consider the hypo- 
thetical case of Manufacturer X. He 
makes a synthetic fabric that has been 
sold in department store basements and 
in low-priced shops, but has never been 
used by top-bracket apparel designers or 
stocked by fine stores. He stages a 
fashion show for the trade and press 
to create fashion acceptance for his 
product. Here are the major steps in 
this relatively uncomplicated project. 

(1) Famous designers of Paris, New 
York, or Hollywood are persuaded to 
use the fabric. Their prestige is so great 
that anything they do automatically 
makes fashion news. Fabric designers 
work along with the manufacturer’s 
factory experts creating new designs to 
meet the specifications of these mighty 
ones. 

(2) The party is timed so that result- 
ant publicity will break when the mer- 
chandise is in the stores, and to avoid 








Aquafollies girls convinced Gantner guests that Gantron glows under water 


conflict with other major shows tha 
compete for the same cherished aud: 
ence. Here Fashion Calendar—a mimeo. 
graphed publication listing in advance 
all the publicity events scheduled i 
New York—comes in handy. 

(3) Arrangements are made for stag 
ing the party, usually at one of the mor 
glamorous New York hotels. Production 
details include music, lighting, speci 
scenery, preparation of script, sclection 
of commentator, fitting garments to 
models, planning their accessories dows 
to the last piece of costume jewelry 
Not the least of all considerations ar 
the souvenirs to be thrust into guest’ 
willing hands. 

e Cost—Such a show as this usual 
costs about $25,000, including thy 
ptinting of brochures describing thi 
product which may be used later 3 
sales literature. Here is a partial break 
down of typical expenses: 


Publicity photographs 

Mimeographed publicity releases . . 

Model fees and fitting time 

Set designs 

Construction of set 

Storage 

Orchestra 

Services of commentator 

Favors 

Accessories for models’ costume ... 

Insurance on garments 

Customs duty on French designs . . 

Air freight to and from Paris ... 

Fee to commercial firm for contact- 
ing French government 

Incidental expenses in France .... 

Flowers and decorations .......... 

Hotel space, liquor, and food 

Gratuities 


So great is the competition for et! 
torial attention that fashion show «& 
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= You can type 10 to 15 words a minte faster!” 


by NORMAN SAKSVIG 


What's nog oben about every- 
thing—feet, back, head, arms, 
wrists. First rule of correct typ- 
ing: cultivate good posture—a 
must if you wish to avoid strain. 


At the end of a line, don’t Jean, 


% don’t “follow through” as you 


return the carriage. The left 
hand is the busier, and you need 
it back on the keyboard fast! 


Authority on correct typing technique shows how the average typist 
can increase her speed and lessen fatigue. Over 200,000 secretaries have 
witnessed his amazing demonstrations of typing! 


See the difference? Feet flat and 
firm, one advanced slightly for 
body balance; back well sup- 
ported, head erect, arms and 
wrists relaxed. Make thisahabit. 


Saksvig calls this “‘arm action” 
—raising hand entirely from 
keyboard to strike keys. Need- 
less effort, and it slows down 
your speed and increases errors. 


Notice above how the middle 
finger reachesthetop bank easily 
while other fingers remain on 
the guide keys. Keep hands 
down—and watch speed go up! 


, AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET... A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 


We photographed a light on Saksvig’s finger, and timed him with 
a stop-watch. Note use of one hand only to position carriage and 


Start the carriage with a quick 
firm throw, drop lever before 
it’s half way across, let momen- 
tum do the rest with almost no 
break in your typing rhythm. 


2 are amazed when they follow out 
Mr. Saksvig’s simple suggestions. Speed goes 
up, errors and fatigue go down. 


We're glad to publish these helpful hints 
as a service to Smith-Corona users . . . for the 
easiest way to sell Smith-Coronas is to show 


buyers what they can get out of these beautifully- 


engineered machines. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 


set both left and right margins. Time... 


Saving in a day’s typing! 


one second! Figure that 


Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding 
Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 

















Release Men and Machines 


for Productive Work with.... 





Whiling 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


Tt costs you real money when val- 
uable machines stand idle while skilled 
workers wrestle with heavy jobs or slow- 
moving hand hoists. Speed up your mate- 
rials handling with Whiting electric hoists, 
These powerful little hoists will handle loads 
up to one ton, with speed and safety. To 
install a Whiting hoist, simply hang it up, 
plug the cord into the gearest electrical out- 
let, and it’s ready for use. This hoist is so 
light in weight that one man can easily in- 
stall it or move it without assistance. And 
its cost is so low that it pays for itself ina 
very few months. 


B... for Bulletin H-100 


WAIN 


ME: 





CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Illinois 








) BUILDERS OF QUALITY HOISTING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 60 YEARS ) 
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perts vie with each other for nc \ ji, 
to capture the enthusiasm of the fic 


LA 


press. They are avid readers of ()n +}, 
Runway, a New York pubkicatio:, hj; 


NC! 


illustrates and describes in detail , 


major shows, and mentions not: worth, 


ideas culled from scores of oth 
e New Fabric—One of the mo: 
shows was given by Gantner . 
tern Co. recently. About 20 
sentatives of the press were in 


a fashion show put on at the Toy, 


House in Los Angeles to ii 


Gantron. This is a luminescent fabri 


developed during the war, which G. 
ner is now using for bathing 
While guests lolled beside th 


ming pool for cocktails and lunch, oirk 
from Larry Crosby’s Aquafollies proved 


that Gantron glows under wate: 


Later a helicopter rented from Am. 


strong-Flint Helicopter Co. 


overhead with a Gantron-clad girl pa: 


Justin McCarty of Dallas tied 
with Madison Square Garden’s rode 


senger, 
prove Gantron’s visibility at up to tv 
miles’ distance. 
tab for this party at about $7,500. 


Gantner was immediately reward 


with stories and pictures in all | 
Angeles newspapers and promine! 
mention on two network radio shi 


Fashion magazine editorial mention | 


practically a certainty. 


Outsiders figured thie 


- 
q 
ia 


then slowly moved away t ‘ 


e Sportswear—Earlier Justin McCarty, : 


Dallas manufacturer of 
achieved an even more spectacular s 

at rather low cost. He presented a 2 
minute act as part of the first ma 


sports wea 


of the annual rodeo in New York's Mx 


ison Square Garden. 

Afterward McCarty’s guests n 
on to the Hotel 
cocktail party. About $9,000 cover 
the cost of this show, 
checkered tablecloth. 
e At Grand Canyon—Most 


shows involve the construction of sp 
cial scenery. Not so the one whi 
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Abbott Kimball staged‘ for California 
B Authentics, a Los Angeles fabric-con- 
verting house, to publicize its 1947 line 
of yard goods. The patterns were in- 
spired by the old Santa Fe trail. 
Therefore the show used the Grand 
Canyon as ‘a backdrop and hired a spe- 
cial train on the Santa Fe R.R. to carry 
nearly 200 persons there from Los An- 
geles to see it. The guests lived in Pull- 
man cars for a gala three-day week end. 
This show cost about $50,000, including 
explanatory booklets for guests, 2,500 
brochures, and 1,000 sales portfolios to 
help retailers cash in on the publicity. 
Other fashion shows earn their pub- 
licity various ways: 
e Peggy Sage had a fashion show of 
clothes for air travel at New York’s 
Hotel Pierre to introduce “Flying 
Colors”—a new shade of nail polish. 
The door prize was a Piper Cub air- 
plane. 
eCoty, Inc., invited 1,500 luncheon 
guests, mostly trade and press, to the 
ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York for a party to introduce a 
new perfume “Muse.” Eleanor Lambert 
staged this show, which outsiders esti- 
mate cost between $25,000 and $40,- 
000. One of the more expensive items 
was machinery to spray Muse perfume 
down upon the departing guests. 
e Warwick Chemical Co. hired Ilka 
Chase as commentator for its “Rain- 
wear Through the Ages” fashion show 
to publicize ““Norane,” a chemical for 
making fabrics water repellent. 
@N. W. Ayer rented the St. Regis 
Roof, a famous New York night spot, 
to parade eight models glittering in a 
half-million dollars worth of diamonds. 
The jewelry was designed by Van Cleef 
& Arpels, but it is no coincidence that 
= Ayer represents De Beers Consolidated 
m Mines. This party proved that even 
™ press fashion shows have their limita- 
tions: No diamonds were given to 
guests for souvenirs. 


a Frye in Aniline Post 
: pyAt Strategic Time 


Jack Frye, veteran airline operator, 
= cmerged this week in a new and novel 
tole, Little more than a month ago he 
resigned as president of ‘Transconti- 
netal & Western Air, Inc., in a dispute 
with Howard Hughes, TWA’s biggest 
@ stockholder (BW —Mar.1’47,p18). 

This week he was named board chair- 


man of the government-controlled Gen- 


eral Aniline & Film Corp. (chemicals, 
dyestuffs, and photographic supplies.) 
George W. Burpee, president, gave up 
his concurrent duties as board chair- 
man, 

@ ° Slated for Sales—The ex-airline execu- 
tive takes up his new duties at a time 
when major maneuvers are impending 
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More than 350,000 hours... 


representing over 40 years that Union Metal has specialized 
in designing, engineering and manufacturing steel products. 


Right around the corner you may see some of these Union 
Metal products—stee/ Monotube Foundation Piles that support 
buildings, bridges and docks; stee/ Lighting Standards that serve 
hundreds of cities in the U. S. and abroad; stee/ Materials Handling 
Units that speed production in thousands of industrial plants; 
steel Monotube Poles supporting hundreds of miles of trolley span 
wires in America’s transit systems; steel 100-foot floodlighting 
poles that greatly increase the usefulness of sportsfields and 
stadiums. These are typical examples of products we manufacture. 


In addition, our engineers are frequently called in by other 
manufacturers in solving problems that involve the design, engi- 
neering and/or manufacture of steel products. 


If you have a problem where you feel our experience and abili- 
ties might be helpful, we would welcome the opportunity of 
working with you. Find out how we can make the most of your 
ideas—the /Jeast of your problems. The Union Metal Manufactur- 
ing Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 
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HEADQUARTERS cor MAIR HANDLING 


AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


For nearly 40 years — through constant product 
improvement — Clarage has maintained leadership in 
this specialized field . . . Directing your air handling 
and conditioning requirements our way is to place 
them in capable hands... 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


Kalamazeo, Michigan 
Application Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 

















YEARS AHEAD 


IN BUILDING DESIGN 


RIGIOSTEEL 


TION 





TRUSSLESS CONSTRUC 


Ei 


Rae InpustriEs have selected Rigidsteel Buildings be- 
cause of their superiority on a point-for-point comparison: 
1. lower first cost 3. more usable headroom 

2. lower erection cost 4. ease of maintenance 


Before you build, before you start expensive individual designs, 
get the full story on Rigidsteel Buildings and how they will fit 


into your program. 


an ee ne Me ao ef 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS - 404 GRANITE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





for ultimate control of the big ; 
concern. Aniline, 97% ownc 
government’s Office of Alien | 
is slated to be sold to privat: 
ship one of these days. 

Before the war, Aniline was 
by I. G. Farbenindustrie, the « 
chemical trust. Later this contr 
to I. G. Chemie, a Swiss trust 
the U. S. entered the war, Chemie 
holdings were seized on the grounds tha 
Chemie was just a “front” for the Ger. 
man trust. 
e Finger in Pie—One avowed bidder fo; 
Aniline is Remington Rand, Inc. (BW- 
Feb.9’46,p40). But the government may 
prefer to sell it to diversified stockhold. 
ers. So Remington Rand _ has bought 
from U. S. owners some of the Aniline 
stock they formerly held, now claims to 
be the largest stockholder outside the 


Jack Frye: airline to Aniline. 


government. It also has purchased I. G 
Chemie stock here and abroad (Chemie 
is now known as Interhandel A. G. 
and it is assisting Interhandel in chal 
lenging the government’s 1942 seizure 
of Aniline. 

If the challenge becomes a suit, tt 
would immediately block the sale o 
Aniline by the government, because the 
alien property law forbids the custo 
dian to sell a property while it is in litr 
gation. A government-proposed revision 
would permit sale of such litigated 
properties; then if the courts found 
that the property was improperly seize¢, 
the custodian could pay off from the 





roceeds of any sale. He would not 
are to restore the equity. 
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Seiberling Rubber Co. takes a 71.4% 


**stretch’’ out of a purchase order system 


71.4% of operations found unneces- 
sary, 

Pressure of peak periods in late after- 
noon eliminated. 

Nearly a mile of paper saved on 
every 20,000 sets of forms. 

Proper alignment and registration 
automatically, 


Typical case, typical results when Standard Reg- 
ister makes the “paper” do most of the paperwork. 
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Standard Register’s functional analysis method 
saves most where record systems cost most 


I TAKES MORE than a “rubber-stamp” investigation to turn 
up the kind of paperwork savings important to top manage- 
ment, What’s needed is a specialized Standard Register analysis 
.-. different, exclusive, pre-tested. 


You’ll sense the difference in Standard Register’s scientific 
steps...the flow-charting of existing routine...the orderly 
exposure of form design that makes needless work, methods of 
handling and procedures in using forms that cause costly delays. 


You'll see the difference in the results of recommendations 
based on these studies... major savings in the cost of com- 
pleted records ...even more important savings from improved 
control permeating your whole business structure. 


Phone The Standard Register Co. Sales Office in your city or 
write, today, for your copy of “Formcraft Digest D-126” which 
shows how Standard’s Kant-Slip Continuous Forms reduced 
important business costs in this case. 








WHERE DO SAVINGS COUNT MOST? 


- 
7 


Not in the price of printed forms. 
A difference in the quality of paper, 
printing, carbons, etc., may mean a 
few hundred dollars at most. 


Not even in the cost of completed 
records...although the cost of writ- 
ing, handling and using forms is 10 
to 50 times the forms’ cost...savings 
here may run into 4 or more figures, 


But in the cost of business opera- 
tion, if waste, delay, inefficiency ex- 
ist, SAVINGS here, through better 
management control, can reach al- 
most incalculable figures! 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer ef Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
704 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


acific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


























“The Arthur Morgan Company 


OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Airco’s Technical Sales Division is at the call of all industry in applying 
Airco processes and products in the solution of their problems. If you 
have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales Division 
man call. Address: Dept. B.W.-5962, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Company, 
Houston 1, Texas. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


38 
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Dial for Distance 


Not too far in the futurehe 


long-distance operators will |; 
able to dial any phone in the 
nation, directly, automatically, F 


Much as harassed businessmen mig 
wish for it these days, subscriber dial; 
of long distance telephone calls stil; 
in the dim and distant future. : 
e Almost as Good—What is comix 
however, is a system known as operat 
toll dialing—an arrangement that wi 
enable operators (but not subscriber 
to dial calls, directly and unassiste, 
straight through to the called phox 
This will be possible whether the « 
is going 50 miles or clear across thie confit 
tinent. The Bell System and indepen; 
ent phone companies are cooperating of 
the program. i 

Benefits to be derived from this nef} 
method include faster, more accurih 
more reliable service, and operating) 
economies. For one thing, only o: 
operator will be needed to do the wof 
now done by as many as four operat: 

The change from the present manuf} 
method of completiag toll calls wh 
take years to complete. It will be cf) 
fected gradually. And the first steps 24 
ready are being taken. ; 
e Area Dialing—These steps involve tit 
establishment of what is called area ti!) 
dialing. ‘The Bell System now has ax 
networks operating in Pennsylvania, \14 
ginia, Ohio, Connecticut, and Cig 
fornia. About half the states have ar 
networks in various stages of develop 
ment. Nationwide operator toll dialiy 
will be achieved by linking these area 

Plan is to divide the country into 0 
to 75 areas. The size of each will &7 
pend on phone traffic density. 

e Procedure—Here is the way operat’; 
toll dialing will work within any area! 

Customers’ present phone numb} 
will be used. Where these numbers 1 
to seven digits, toll operators will simp] 
dial the seven digits. (The seven = 
clude the exchange letters; for exampiy 
ME 3-0700 has seven digits.) A 
matic equipment then will make 
proper connections and ring the ca 
phone. (Actually, operators will us 
keyboard somewhat like that of an a7 
ing machine, rather than a dial.) | 

Where the called number has i) 
than seven digits, operators will use tt) 
number plus sufficient added code nut) 
bers to bring the total to seven. ‘Th 
added code numbers will distinguish t) 
called number’s central office from : 
others in the area. 

e In Operation—Even now, some ? 
cities are handling some long dis 

phone traffic by operator toll dialing. ; 
is possible, for example, to make a 
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+ E's =1 7 FOR MECHANIZED SECOND-STORY WORK 
‘ Some ingenuity and a few spare pieces of steel turned a farm tractor into 


the Wor 

operat} Scott & Sons Co., seed purveyor, of Marysville, Ohio. The rig consists 
nt i. of a standard 26-ft. conveyor belt mounted on a Fordson tractor equipped 
‘il 'S “AW with a Ferguson hydraulic scraper-lift. The front end of the conveyor 
nil. be ci 


t steps a 


























a city-slick portable conveyor. It was designed by an employee of O. M. 


rises 24 ft. off the ground for easy second-story delivery. 
a day and a half, the machine services Scott’s warehouses. 


Assembled in 
















ivolve t 
d area t 
r ee om Richmond, Va., through Phila- along a circuit to Baltimore by the 
ad Call (@elphia to Harrisburg, Pa., utilizing automatic equipment. ‘he equipment 


































e services of only a single operator. 
To extend this method to longer dis- 
ances will require: 
(1) Installation of necessary toll dial 
oe equipment. 

(2) A nationwide numbering plan to 
istinguish each area from the others. 
Priority—Telephone engineers already 


have ale 
devel , 
I] dialing 
ese ares 
y into § 
1 will a 


operat ave eT ed the equipment. But not 

ny a: "@much can be done about building or 
— @Pstalling it until the Bell System’s 
nbers 1 


backlog of orders for 2,000,000 new 
hones has been erased. 

The numbering plan will simply add 
iree more digits to those operators 
ust dial. The first three digits will 
esignate the area being called, the next 
ree the central office, and the last 


ill simpy 
seven 4 


il use yur the called telephone number. On 
f ana ; alls within an area, only the last seven 
1.) | Migits will be used. 

has Example—A hypothetical call from 


| use ti 


de 


af ettysburg, Pa., to Fresno, Calif., will 
Mlustrate how the new setup will work, 


he{@¥Assume Fresno is in area number 514. 


guish Sgt he toll operator.placing the call would 
from 4@™unch these numbers first. ‘Then, since 

jm resno is a city having only five-digit 
ome -@phone numbers, she would punch 37 
distal“ R” on the dial); after that she would 
ialing. Wedd the five digits of the listed number. 
ke 1 4M This information would be passed 
. 19, ISSBUSINESS WEEK e Apr. 19, 1947 


at Baltimore would determine that the 
proper route is via Pittsburgh. It would 
select a circuit to Pittsburgh and send 
along the entire ten digits. 

e Automatic Selection—At Pittsburgh 
the equipment would select a Los An- 
geles circuit. ‘Then it would send along 
only the last seven digits, since Fresno 
is in the same numbering area as Los 
Angeles. Th Los Angeles equipment 
then would select a circuit to Fresno 
and send along the impulses which 
would ring the proper Fresno phone. 

If the Pittsburgh-Los Angeles circuits 
all were busy, the Baltimore equipment 
would automatically select an alternate 
route. Only if all alternate circuits were 
busy would the toll operator receive a 
busy signal. 

Ultimately, it will be possible to ex- 

tend this system to include direct sub- 
scriber dialing of long distance calls 
from anywhere in the U. S. to anywhere 
else—perhaps anywhere in the world. 
e Dream for the Future—Even further 
in the future is the vague possibility of 
“voice dialing” (BW—Jul.20’46,p68). 
This idea depends on development of 
complex equipment actuated by the 
human voice. One problem worrying 
technicians: How to avoid giving wrong 
numbers to persons with an accent? 








Neuer _ Minutes its 
IN YOUR OFFICE? 





F your office is always cluttered 
with people—all talking, asking ques- 
tions, wanting decisions at the same 
time—you need DICTOGRAPH Elec- 
tronic Intercom! With DICTO- 
GRAPH, youoperateat peak efficiency. 
Your office is private—yet you have 
split-second contact with every mem- 
ber of your staff! 


Your switchboard is kept clear for 
incoming calls. And, you enjoy the 
finest type of voice-to-voice contact 
through DICTOGRAPH'’s amazing 
new “Voice-Mirror” reproduction. 


Developed by Dictograph—the,sys- 
tem used by top executives of the 
world’s largest firms—to meet the 
needs and budgets of growing firms, 
DICTOGRAPH Electronic Intercom 
can save you time, steps and money 
every day! Send coupon below for free 
demonstration. 

Dictograph Products, Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. N. Y. 


in Canada: Toronto & Montreal 
Grn aesssss err Tse ers 










DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. - 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Bw-5 


Gentlemen: 
0 I'd like a demonstration. NO OBLIGATION. 


(0 I would like descriptive literature. 


NAME. 
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"“‘Gaatsnosactannad 


CITY. ZONE. STATE. 


= Representatives in all principal cities. .¢ 
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ORGANIZATON 


romote Business Friendship. 


RULERS @ LIGHTERS @ 50 YEAR DESK CALENDARS @ CRYSTAL 
GLASS MONOGRAMMED ASH TRAYS & CIGARETTE BOXES 
TAPE MEASURES @ ETC. 


ROBBINS 


NOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS e 


<— These © Trademarks identify The EXECUTIVE Line —> 
ALFRED 


of Advertising Specialties that p 


EXECUTIVE LINE 
PRoouct 


re—a protractor. 
a reduction scale. 


dle or 
$2 


a Decimal Equivalent Table and 
be etched on the han 


g 8 inch ruler—a millimeter measu 


it's NOT just another LETTER OPENER—but a 
ay 


useful desk tool made of 18-8 STAINLESS STEEL 


Handle is a foldin 
Back of handle has 


YOUR firm name m 








The EXECUTIVE Line 


is available through some reputable 
Advertising Specialty concern in your 
vicinity or you may write us direct. 


42 


ped on the 


gold stam 


00 each. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


35 West 42nd Street 
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Bank With a Personality 


Wiley R. Reynolds believes in pleasing his depos'tors 
His First National of Palm Beach has girl tellers, counters instead 





eel an @ thee an of 26 ee 


of cages, pleasantly decorated vaults—and a storage warehouse. 


End of the winter finds Wiley R. 
Reynolds, president of Palm Beach’s 
unorthodox First National Bank, storing 
the liquor left over by vacationists and 
adding up profits of a good season. 
Banking and liquor storage may sound 
like a queer combination; not to Reyn- 
olds. His banking is so unconventional 
that a favorite Palm Beach wisecrack 
tuns: “Reynolds would sell kumquats 
through the tellers’ windows if business 
got bad.” 

The cherubic Reynolds likes to an- 
swer such comment with dissertations 
on “glass-eye bankers.” On the side of 
statistics he has the advantage. When 
he took up banking in Florida in 1937 
he had only the Palm Beach First 
National with deposits of $6 million. 
Today his chain of eight banks has de- 
posits of $236,500,000. 

e Cater to Tourists—The units are all in 
the tourist belt from Palm Beach to 
Miami. Besides the mother bank at 
Palm Beach they include: First National 
Bank, Lake Worth; American National 


The First National Bank of Palm Beach doesn’t just store money; its off-the- 
lobby warehouse (above) shelters choice liquors, carpets, tires, art objects. 


Bank, First National Bank, Little |; 
Bank & Trust Co., First Trust ¢ 
Miami; Coral Gables First N, 
Bank; First National Bank of F't. | 
dale. 

The last five of these banks wer 
added during 1946 (BW—May|5s’4¢, 
p68). Together they form a powerful 
group, approaching in importance the 
du Pont’s Florida National nks 
Growth of the Reynolds group inyolved 
showmanship and unusual sales method 
which are likened to those of th 
Gianinnis in California. 

e Model—The First National of Pali 
Beach (only bank in that gilded resort 
remains the model for the other 
Everything is done to lure pecple to 
this bank, and to make them fee] at 
home inside. An electric eye opens the 
door. Comfortable seats are all about 

Reynolds prefers girl tellers—not on|, 
because their manners are dependable, 
but because their fingers work fast with 
currency. Formerly he furnished them 
with uniforms (with changes in green, 
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FIRST WITH BELLOWS _ fam perature Gnitroes 


INSURE 
PRODUCT 
PERFORMANCE 
with ybjphun 


Temperature Regulators 


Steam tables, cookers, glue kettles, slashers, 
dyeing machines, retorts, open and closed 
tanks, and many other types of processing 
equipment require dependable temperature 
regulators to insure their successful operation. 

Rather than depend on the non-specialized 
judgment of your customers for the selection 
of these temperature regulators—why not be 
sure and include them as standard equipment, 
wherever necessary, on every product you sell ? 

Fulton Sylphon engineers, over the last 45 
years, have developed an accurate tempera- 
ture control for practically all processing 





Be cetabignhh esp od 
1 ibe iets bed vi ial es ach Ns » aed A 








needs ... exemplified by the No. 921 
regulator shown above. 


As long as the apparatus of which they 
are a part operate, Fulton Sylphon regu- 
lators help them operate more efficiently, 


economically and profitably. 


Self-powered and self-contained, they are 
noted for their well-engineered design, 
rugged, compact construction, and simplicity 
of operation. 

Catalog HW-20 gives complete details on 
the full line. Write for your copy today. 


THE FULTON SYLPHON CO. KNOXVILLE 4, TENN. 


FULTON SYLPHONA 


CEMlrws Co0lrws Cssemblees 


Canadian Representatives, Darling Brothers, Montreal 








OUT OUR WAY 





YOu AIN'T 
HURT, PHIL? 


IT USED To BE 
A DISGRACE TO 


IT WASN'T TH’ ) 


MACHINE'S 


T STAY RIGHT GET CAUGHT IN} FAULT-- 


THERE A 
MINUTE --WE 
WANT "TO IN: 
VESTIGATE 
THE CAUSE 
OF THIS? 


A MACHINE 
WHEN THEY 
WAS EASY TO 
GET CAUGHT 
IN--NOW WITH 
THEM MADE 
SAFE, YOU'RE 


STEPPED 
RIGHT INTO 
THAT OiL--SLID 
RIGHT INTOTH 
MACHINE / 


A KIND OF 
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TRwrerans 
FOOLING THE INVENTOR x acu spar ore cs 





Sot-Sreepi-Dri is a quadruple threat for taking up grease and 
oil . . . it saves man-power, time, money, and the lives and 
limbs of employees. For a big, FREE SAMPLE, write today. 


SOL-SPEEDI-DRI 


ABSORBENT FOR ALL LIQUIDS 


SUPPLIERS: East—Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., No. 1 Wall St., New York § 


| South, Midwest & West Coast—Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Drexel 
Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











is the word for 
x It adds, subtracts, multiplies 


x It has fully automatic division 
* Its 18 KEYS allow fast touch system 
* It clears with touch of single key 


x It shows all three problem 
factors at same time 


 & It occupies less desk space 
than a letterhead 


© It is small, versatile, 
dependable... 


..« The famous R. C. Allen 
10 KEY CALCULATOR 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 





blue, yellow). But he was forced to 2), 
this up during the war when re; 
ments became impossible. 

Instead of working in cages, thc 
ers are side-by-side in a U-shaped « 
sure. The usual bars and grilles are 
ing—but the cash is down wher 
orangutan’s arms wouldn’t reach it 
e Unusual Vaults—Safe deposit \ 
in most banks are cold and unin, 
Reynolds calls his the Library C: 
ence Vaults and gives ’em a h 
touch. Walls are paneled, floors 
peted, mirrors reflect flowers. In 
vault conference rooms, heirs to es! 
can consult lawyers or row over | 
Amos’ will in privacy. 

Reynolds early realized the pos 
ties of a trust department in a town fy 
of aging millionaires. Florida entices thi 
class to permanent citizenship. It has 1, 
state income tax and provides a $60,()(() 








Banker in the sun: Wiley R. Reynolds 


exemption in estate taxes. Many a fail- 
ing dowager who came in first to cash a 
check ended up by letting the First Na- 
tional handle her estate. Since the be- 
ginning of the trust department in 1937, 
funds supervised have grown from $3- 
million to $28 million. 
@ Drive-In Windows—The drive-in teller 
window takes care of persons too busy to 
enter the bank. For ladies with leisure, 
a luxurious powder room is an invitation 
to rest and cigarettes. The bank has a 
travel bureau—but that is on its way out 
Before the war the First National won 
friends by operating the travel service. 
When travel got tough, an attempt to 
get a depositor a reservation was apt to 
end in failure which’ created ill-will for 
the bank. The service now is run by a 
concessionaire, probably will be discon- 
tinued. 
© Warehouse Popular—Most unbanklike 
feature is the warehouse, entered from 
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STANDARD LYON PRODUCTS 
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Co ee eee 
“(GAUGES FROM & TO 30) 


@Here’s how you can speed 

Fup. plant expansion, boost pro- 

~ ‘duction, or turn surplus steel in- 

“ ventory into cash. (1) If you can 
supply us with 12 to 24 gauge sheet 

steel and certain sizes of band steel, 

we will supply you pound for pound 
with any selection of LYON standard 
products now in production. (2) We will 
manufacture to your specifications, in 











yo iS é fee 7 s Lyon production run quantities, assemblies, 

. ee f sub-assemblies or parts in gauges No. 8 and 
0 

sali i — : lighter up to No. 30. (3) If you have surplus 

out. . "ee é steel sheets or band steel on order or in inven- 


von & ) tory, Lyon will pay current prices for usable sizes. 


ice. 
F to Write, wire or phone your nearest Lyon dealer or 


tio branch office. 
for 
Va 


on. METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


like Manufacturer of modern sheet steel products for factory, office, store, school and home use 


om 








General Offices 410 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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underestimate 
BRUSHES 

as a means of 

cutting costs 


DEBURRING OPERATION SPEEDED UP 400% 


EMOVAL of excess material, cleaning, finishing, rough- 
ing—these basic jobs, and their many variations, are 
where Osborn brushes can save you man hours and speed 
up production. Some of the jobs are large, some are small, 
but if brushes are fully utilized on all such operations in any 
one plant the overall economy resulting will definitely 
improve the cost picture. 

How can you be sure that you get the best results with 
brushes? That’s Osborn’s job. From their complete line 
of industrial brushes and wide range of experience you 
are certain to get the right answers to your specific pro- 
duction problems. Write today for complete information. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 














WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 





the bank lobby. In it the First N. tiony 
stores valuable goods, deposited 1 wp, 
ter residents when they close the; 
homes. 

Leading item comprises the |iqyj; 
assets—fine wines and liquors too ‘emp; 
ing to be left in boarded mansio1 
merly the storage was 5¢ per 
month, plus a charge for gettin 
and out of the warehouse. High: 
have forced a raising of rates. | eale; 
who store liquor can borrow on it f; 
the bank at 6%. i 

The warehouse accepts furs, rs, 
auto. tires, art objects. Most valuab 
item now in storage is a stamp 
tion, which is said to be worth $! ni. 
lion. Demand for the warehousing sen. 
ice is such that the 40,000 cu. ft. of st 
age space will be expanded to 55, 
cu. ft. 

e Michigan Manufacturer—Reynold’ 
round, ruddy face and ready smile r. 
mind you of a beardless Santa Claus, 
His flamboyant taste in clothes ani 
automobiles, his insistence that his jo) 
is fun, have earned him the nickname 
of “playboy banker.” 

Reynolds Spring Co., Jackson, Mich, 
got its name from him. He sold the iy 
company, went to Palm Beach with an 
estimated $25-million fortune to enjoy) 
himself. His sister was married to F'ran- 
cis A. Shaughnessy, president of thefa 
First National, At Shaughnessy’s death? 
the widow induced Reynolds to take 
over the bank. 

e Loan Shortage—If anything worries 
this chubby and cheerful banker it i 
inability to make sufficient commercul 
loans. He does the best he can with local 
retail accounts, service industries, hotel, @ 
and northern shops which have branches 
in Florida. But their loan demands ary 
relatively light, and for earnings he\}] 
primarily dependent on an investment)] 
portfolio comprised mainly of low-yiell)q 
government bonds. } 

This situation is well #lustrated by}7 
the 1946 year-end consolidated state} 
ment of the eight Reynolds banks. It] 
disclosed capital funds aggregating $13-)7 
300,000. Cash items and United State}) 

overnment bond holdings equalei}7 
89% of the bank’s $236,500,000 of def 
posits; loans and discounts came to onl 
11%. In comparison, the loans and disp} 
counts of nine large Wall Street bank 
today account for about 25% of dy 
posits. - 


CORRECTION 


In a recent report on Sharon Stechd 
Corp. which noted that Henry A. Roef 
mer, Jr., son of Sharon’s president, wil 
head a new manufacturing subsidianp) 
(BW—Apr.12’47,p30), reference way 
made to Pittsburgh Steel Co., a forme 
employer of Mr. Roemer, as “Sharon'}} 
subsidiary.” There is no corporate cory) 
nection between the two companies 
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Dade packaging 
would have saved it! 


This twelve-ton radial drill was crippled 
almost beyond repair because it was poorly 
packaged for export. A jolt in transit threw 
out of alignment the intricate system of gears 
...and wrecked not only the machinery but the 
Chilean customer’s production schedule and 
his confidence in the American exporter. 

Protect your export shipments with Dade 







































































eynold: i, ~ engineered processing and packaging. Dade is 
rte / ; equipped to safeguard any shipment against 
=~ every hazard of sea, land or air transport— 
» his } oP Sat : regardless of what you ship or where it goes. 
ickname Ii equiee Vem. meee Dade packaging protects against breakage, 
. pilferage, cold, heat, humidity, fire. 
? oes H Dade lowers freight bills by dismantling 
. Pe complex assemblies to pack in the smallest 
to enjoy practicable cube. Leading underwriters give 
to Fran- better insurance terms to Dade packaged 
_ of the fl shipments because the dangers of damage 
$ death i and pilferage have been minimized, 
to take 
word Dave plants are strategically located... 
er it is adjoin major airports, have extensive private 
merci 4 rail sidings, deep water port facilities. You can 
ith local route freight direct to us on a through rail rate to 
, ace 3 shipside, within the free lighterage limits of the most 
“1 a : " advantageous port. 
gs he's \" pe a Add convenience to the advantages of safety 
estment im TWAT, Ml =. and economy. Dade service allows your firm’s 
ow-yield i OM | ", . , shipping department to concentrate solely on 
ore : A domestic orders. You need not waste space 
gpk 4 i warehousing export consignments. Let Dade 
anks, If fie oh ge He J store them until they’re ready to ship. We 
ng $13; 4 a me det: Rey TTT can also take care of all paper work necessary 
d State : “- a ee ee ee to expedite your overseas shipments. 
equalei . F . Whatever you export, regardless of size, 
hn ' | 1 CASED weight, construction—one unit or a million— 
and distame i t Ti nf ads Eo 5 Dade can handle your packaging efficiently, 
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safely, economically.Write for full information 
today! No obligation or cost, of course. 
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bsidianfl ) SO BROTHERS nc. 
fave 1 Executive offices: MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Sharon's Packaging Division Headquarters: PORT NEWARK, N. J. + Branches: NEW ORLEANS, LA. - OAKLAND, CAL. 
te cone 
ies ; Dade has processed and packaged over fwe billion dollars worth of goods for overseas shipment. 
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Gamble in the Near East 


Greece is no A-1 credit risk. U. S. and Britain have spent 
$1,100,000,000 there already with little to show. Businessmen 
ask: Will proposed loan and Yankee ability assist recovery? 


As Congress debated this week on the 
roposed loans to Greece and Turkey 

(BW—Mar.22’47,p15), the sound and 
fury seemed to agitate more than settle 
some of the burning questions of the 
issue. 

Out of the preliminaries, only one 
thing seemed certain: Greece was sched- 
uled to get the lion’s share—$300 mil- 
lion—of the proposed $400 million. 

Greece had originally asked for aid to 

finance relief, long-range economic re- 
construction, and the military necessi- 
ties to restore domestic tranquillity. 
Many American businessmen were ask- 
ing: What are the chances that these 
objectives will be achieved? And what 
sort of risk is the United States under- 
writing? - 
e Debts and Wars—Modern Greece is 
an economic problem child. It has been 
in debt and in default on debts since 
1824. Its 50,000-mi. ragged area holds 
7,448,000 persons. About 60% are de- 
pendent upon the soil. In the last 35 
years Greece has fought in a half-dozen 
wars. The Balkan wars (1912-13), the 
World War (1916-18), the Greco- 
Turkish war (1920-23), and the second 
World War (1941-45) have exhausted 
the nation. Their devastation is calcu- 
lated at billions of dollars. 

Greece owes almost everybody money. 

Its gold reserve has dwindled to $12- 
million—enough to last a month, The 
nation is poor, diseased, illiterate. The 
population per 100 acres of farmland is 
the highest in eastern Europe—its annual 
crop yield per acre is the lowest. Its 
industry, agriculture, shipping utilities, 
and transport are decrepit. Observers, 
domestic and foreign, have called its 
civil service and government corrupt. 
e A Lot and a Little—Even Washington 
became confused when it tried to strike 
a balance of Greek requirements and 
prospective income. This much was cer- 
tain: There was little to show for a lot 
of money poured into Greece in a 
short time. 

Britain waived a 1940-41 debt of 
$140 million. British troop maintenance 
in Greece ran to $192 million. Mutual 
aid during the liberation cost $136 mil- 
lion. Aid to the Greek Army cost $120- 
million. An economic mission cost 
$380,000. Britain’s share in UNRRA 
aid was about $60 million. According to 
the U.S. State Dept. $240 million of 
this $661 million was spent in 1946. 

e On the Ledger—The United States 
has already contributed heavily to 
Greece. 
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Lend-lease aid came to $81,500,000. 
The U.S. share in UNRRA supplies 
was $255 million (other non-Bntish 
UNRRA shipments were $47 million). 
The Maritime Commission put up 
$45 million. The Export-Import Bank 
of Washington advanced $25 million. 
(The premature Greek request in 1945 
for $250 million got a swift Eximbank 
turn-down.) The Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner advanced 
a $45-million credit. Private remittances 
to Greece last year amounted to $11- 
million. 

Of this dollar sum—more than 
$450 million—there remains at least 
$55 million undisbursed. Thus, the 


% 
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U.S. and Britain have aided Gree ¢ tp 
the tune of more than $1,100,000 99 
to date. 

eHow Much Needed?—What 4 ))0,; 
Greek requirements? Greek relict th; 
sae is calculated to run $50 to $6 

ion, Present British military spc 

in Greece is at the rate of nearly $5() 1) 
lion a year. The estimated 1947 deficit 
ranges from $171 to $191 millio; 
(UNRRA report) to $119 million (Brit 
ish economic mission). The Paul Porte; 
mission has not published its gues, on 
the size of the deficit. 

Against this can be placed the up. 
disbursed $55 million in Eximbank. 
OFLC, and Maritime Commission cred- 
its; $25 million remaining of UNRRA 
goods for 1947 distribution; and the 
$40 million British credit in January. 
Greece has an estimated sterling hold. 
ing of over $200 million—part of it pri- 
vately held. Part of the $150 million 
nonmilitary portion of the $300-million 
Greek loan will be available to meet 
ordinary expenses. Italy and Bulgaria 


} 








The wealth of Greece is its strategic control of Black Sea approaches. Raw 
materials, not worth fighting for, bolster an adverse trade balance. 
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To improve selling and distribution methods { 
in the 17,000 smaller cities and towns of the 
U.S.A....where 56% of the nation’s retail 
outlets are located . . . where more than half 
the population does its buying .. . that is 
the purpose of The PATHFINDER Plan, 


are Goods to More Peqwle 


re 


The Pathfinder 724" 


SHARE the belief of farseeing manufacturers 
that, if the country is to absorb the tremendous 


production which looms ahead, we shall need more 
t efficient selling and a far higher level of sales. 


. We’ve done something about it 


4 In Stroudsburg-East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
) from May 5 to 10, there will be an opportunity to 
) observe the PATHFINDER Plan in action. On a more 
@ fully developed scale than the PATHFINDER sales 
= demonstrations held last year in Nampa, Idaho and 
4) Bridgeton, New Jersey, you will see the buying 
strength of another typical Main Street town. 


More than 100 manufacturers of brand-name 


} merchandise are participating. New methods of dis- 
® play will be exhibited; new selling techniques put to 
the test. Endorsement by national wholesale and 
‘retail merchants’ associations evidence nationwide 


interest. Manufacturers observing have been amazed 
at the extent of brand preference in these smaller 


communities. They have learned also that orders are 
Jlarger, retailer cooperation is more sincere and re- 
‘turned goods are less than in cities of large popula- 
)} tion, They’ve learned “Where Profit Lies.” 


A news magazine that works 
PATHFINDER is the only family news magazine 
edited and published specifically for smaller cities 
and towns. The heads of more than a million 
PATHFINDER families are in large proportion influen- 
tial business men. In leading the way to a bigger and 
more profitable volume of business, PATHFINDER 
serves its own readers and the manufacturers who 
place their messages in its pages. In these smaller 
places, where more than half the population shops 
lies the staunchest bulwark of our national economy. 
Further information regarding the PATHFINDER 
Plan may be had by writing to PATHFINDER, Sales 
Development Department, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


‘NE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE THAT INFLUENCES MAIN STREET 
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“Oh, no, Johnson. I'll admit the General Electric Water Cooler is the 
most valuable thing in the office, but we'll have to leave it out over night.” 


General Electric Water Coolers Electric dealer will give you 
...for city or bottle water...cost prices and delivery date. General 
only about 2¢ a day to operate in Electric Co., Air Conditioning Dept, 
the average office. Your General Section 7864, Bloomfeld, N.J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














Water Coolers 





owe Greece $105 and $45 
reparations, respectively. 

The U.S. has also set aside $° 5 

lion for emergency world relief, 
portion available for Greece 
been revealed. The U.S. has , 
million into the International | 
Organization, and part may 
Greece. The U. S. military has a 
000,000 relief program—probal 
of it is for Greece. 
e Poor Risk—What kind of a credit ; 
is Greece? The State Dept. says “Gr 
cannot be considered a satisfactory cx 
risk.” The country defaulted three ti; 
in the 19th century; in 1898 reyeny; 
securing loans were placed under ; 
International Financial Commission, 
series of intergovernmental fund; 
agreements in the 1920's establish, 
servicing plans which were suspen¢: 
after the Hoover moratorium. 



















































While the U.S. holds many millio; ae 
in Greek issues, Britain owns about tod 
third of the $450 million Greek publi all 
debt. Service on the debt would ran fi pha 
from 30% to 90% of the value ft to, 
Greek exports. Actual payments haf con 
varied from 33% (1932) to 74% (193) on 
of the federal revenues. inf 

Under Secretary of State Dean Ache ¢@ ) 
son recommends a cash gift to pv hay 
Greece on its feet. The Eximbank prev cial 
dent, William McC, Martin, has cf exis 
ferred to dealings with Greece as “fu coy 
trating.” He said the bank “was not al E 
to deal on a business-like basis with thi and 
people we dealt with.” Many in tilt rec, 
U.S. government agree that the Tres kil 
ury Procurement Service ought to hands stra 
all purchasing. Congress wants the U.S We 
to retain veto power over use of t! 
funds. Greece is said to oppose this. CK 
e Some Prescriptions—The United \ 
tions’ Food & Agriculture Organizatio: 1 
mission spent four months in Greco om} 
last year. It wrote a 200-page, 160.0 BF aim 
word document. Its 85 recommend} eno 
tions prescribe, among other things: win 
e Expansion of manufacturing and ser ( 
ices, to absorb excess farm populaticli anq 
resulting from future modern mech} wh; 
ized agriculture. lan 
e Development of food processing, cf} Fed 
ton and silk weaving, building materia oye 
vegetable-oil refining, and metalwork gon 
industries. Paper and paper-products 2% reg, 
tourist industries are also advocated. I 
e A power and irrigation plan to (Of pos, 
$400 million ($63 million in the fo ft 4 
five years). It would supply power equi is 
to Boulder Dam and water to acreazi ord; 
equal to irrigated lands in California. heli 
e “By the time the national incom out, 
of Greece has doubled the prewar level air- 
the report states, “domestic savings "“M Pos 
only 10% would net $150 million Of wo, 
products and labor for the developme! f k 
program.” The Food & Agricultural OF js L 
ganization recommends a $100 milo the 
loan from the World Bank. B& atte 

An UNRRA research team estimated the 
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B Greek needs at $1,117,000,000. Ma- 
chinery and equipment for basic recon- 
struction would run to $593 million (of 
which $240 million would be required 
in foreign currencies). Long-range de- 
velopment and improvement of living 
standards would require $524 million 
($283 million from abroad). This recom- 
© mendation is now before the United 
= Nations. 
ein Part Only—The proposed U.S. 
B loan for the fiscal year ending June, 

1948, is directed only in part toward 

these objectives. For instance, $150 mil- 

lion is to be spent on military equip- 

ment. A large share of the $80 million 
earmarked for internal spending is for 
airports and strategic transport. Only 
$20 million is slated for agriculture. An- 
other $50 million is for imports of 
essentials. 
fF Greece has been charged with bad 
management of its meager funds. Its 
budget is 45% military. It abandoned 
f all import and export controls more 
than a year ago. It has not been able 
to reimpose effective measures since. In 
consequence, vast sums have been spent 
fon luxury imports. Gold sold to stem 
» inflation has drained reserves. 
‘fh «Need for Controlsk—The U.S. will 
} have to impose severe trade and finan- 
= cial controls in Greece, such as already 
exist in other exchange-short European 
countries. 

But wholly apart from the political 
and military tasks, the work of economic 
reconstruction will challenge American 
skill and management ability in a 
strategic showcase where East meets 
5 West. 


‘COPTERS ARE DIFFERENT 


The fledgling helicopter industry is 
embarked on a vigorous campaign. Its 
aim: legislative recognition of the differ- 
ences between rotary-wing and fixed- 
| wing aircraft. 

Chief targets are laws—federal, state, 
and local—fixing minimum altitudes at 
which planes may fly and forbidding 
landings in cities except at airports. 
Federal law provides a 1,000-ft. floor 
over inhabited areas, 700 ft. elsewhere. 
Some cities have even more stringent 
regulations, 

In New York, for example, a pro- 

posal for a minimum altitude of 2,500 
ft. for all aircraft, including helicopters, 
is under consideration. Had such an 
ordinance been in effect in January, a 
helicopter industry spokesman points 
out, the highly successful experimental 
air-mail operation conducted by the 
Post Office Dept. (BW —Jan.25’47,p21) 
would have been impossible. 
_ Key man in the industry’s campaign 
is L. Welch Pogue, former chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. He is now 
attorney for the Helicopter Council of 
the Aircraft Industries Assn. 
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There’s something new under foot 
these days . . . a rug-backing yarn that 
keeps you on top of the pile. It's a 
Twitchell material that has actually 
eliminated extra steps in rug-making 
and has improved rugs in the bargain. 
Some yarn, mate! And a good ex- 
ample of how Twitchell materials 
work. Unlike old-fashioned yarns, 
Twitchell’s Textilene yarns for rug- 
makers don’t have to be artificially 
sized and hence don’t lose body after 
shampooing. They get a death-grip on 
pile, so that you get that bouncy, 
springy, new-rug feeling underfoot... 
for years. 

Twitchell materials come in twisted, 
folded and woven forms and can also 
be pressed to most any shape. They 
can be pliable or fairly rigid, as you 
desire. Tailor-made for each manu- 
facturer, they go into electric motors, 
auto bodies, radios, luggage, shoes, 
chairs and hundreds of other products. 

One of our engineers will be glad to 
show you samples of different Twitchell 
materials that might help you. Write 
to E. W. TwiTcHELL, INc., Third and 
Somerset Sts., Philadelphia 33, Pa, 














































CONTINENTAL ENGINES 
BUILT FOR THE JOB! 


The type of power units required in the 
timber tracts lecuneily differs from those 
needed in other specialized fields. And 
because the broad Continental line ‘offers 
models right for each job, more and more 
of these diversified applications are bein 
served, reliably and economically, wit 
Continental Red Seal power. 


Continental Motors, as the leading pro- 
ducer of engines for these diversified uses, 
builds as many as 20 different models to 
meet a given horsepower requirement. Thus 
type of fuel, engine speed, and many other 
factors can be considered in selecting ex- 
actly the proper engine for the job. 


And Continental production, already up 
substantially over that of a year ago, is now 
proceeding at a higher rate than in any 
previous peacetime period. There are more 
Red Seal engines, tor more jobs — and 
more on the way. 





[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Rail-Auto Revival 


Prewar project, with drive}. 
yourself car awaiting travelep. 
at destination, planned to bp 
back in service this summer, > 


The railroads are planning to reyj 
their prewar service of arranging dr 
yourself auto rentals at passengers’ ( 
tinations. The Railroad Passenger Inte, 
territorial Committee has announce 
goal of 300 cities, and June 1 as a tent. 
tive date for the service to get unde 
way. 

e Tired of Driving—To many busine 
men who travel a lot this was good ney 
Before the war, surveys indicated thy 
more than 5% of all people who d: 

on 200-mile trips disliked driving; th 
drove because they needed a car { 
business or pleasure at their trip’s en 
As a result, the railroads set up the driv: 
yourself service (BW—Feb.10’40.p\\ 
in the hope they could lure that 5 
back on the rails. 

They had some success. Of cour J 








wartime shortages brought the service he 
an untimely end. But rail passenger nx TO! 
estimate that it regained for the roa" 


business which today would represc:'ff ae 


$85,000,000 in revenue. “* 
e Haste—Gossip in rail circles is that ¢! LY 
roads hustled their announcement of t! 
service’s revival into print to beat 
expected blast from the  industn 
enfant terrible, Robert R. Young, af 
vocating something of the same sot 

Rail officials’ first move in the pre 
ent project was to negotiate with pr 
spective contractors who would provici 
the service. Most likely candidates wer 
the two outfits which held prewar frat 
chises: 

(1) Railway Extension, Inc., headed 
by Edward M. O’Shea, Ford distribute 
in Lincoln, Neb. His Train-Auto Servic: 
before the war gave coordinated mi: 
road-automobile rental service on th 
roads west of Chicago, St. Louis, aq 
the Mississippi River all the way to th 
Gulf; (2) Hertz interests—dominatin 
the American Driv-Urself Assn.—whic 5 
functioned in the East. 

e Differences—The two prewar plat 





{ 
. 


differed in several major respects. ‘] rit bees 
Auto was the outcome of a lot of plang 
ning. It offered certain advantages fone 
the standpoint of the business travele 

The railroads in its territory, on ! 
quest, wired ahead (over railroad te: F 
graph lines) to have a car awaiting th come 


passenger at the station when | tT 
arrived. The roads gave the agency co fF ‘O} 
free car-rental booths and_telephon' he 

service in big-city stations. Most of th rs : 
larger operators even kept two or thre th ™ 
spare cars in the cab concourse or tht t 

station parking lot. These were cof” 
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-nient for immediate rental to travelers 
ho had forgotten to send word 
ad. 

F Rail-Auto was set up in 1940 by 
Be castern roads to get into operation 
multaneously with Train-Auto. Rail- 
yto would wire ahead only at the trav- 
Ner’s expense. If the arriving traveler 
4s not met with a ready car, he made 
is own way to the local Hertz garage. 
No Deposit—In the new plans, rates, 
Wentification procedures, and such de- 
@ils as mandatory and optional insur- 
Mgnce coverage cannot be set until the 
Beal jells. 

The roads 


want a uniform rate 


hroughout the country. This was a pre- 
Har problem to Train-Auto. Its basic 


ileage rate of 8¢ was below prevailing 
Mates in some towns—causing it to be 
Bwamped by local customers. In others 
was above prevailing rates—restricting 
Dusiness to the unsophisticated visitor. 
The one sure detail: Travelers will be 


Wble to obtain identification cards to 
“ree them from the necessity of leaving 


eposits when they take out cars. 


PROTECTION WHILE PLATING 


Plastic “pillows” floating in baths of 


@hrome plating solution act as two-fold 

Muards: They protect workmen from dan- 
-Pwcrous fumes; they prevent the loss of 

@xpensive chromic acid in spray form. 


The pillows are hollow tubes made 
t Detroit’s Udylite Corp. by extruding 


"Dow Chemical Co.’s Styron. Cut in 
Bhree-inch lengths, they are closed at 


Flotsam with a purpose. 


ach end, then floated in the plating 
solution in sufficient quantity to blanket 
at. The acid doesn’t affect the tubes. 
Objects to be plated are lowered into 
he solution (picture). The lightweight 
ubes move apart, then close in around 
the rack spine when the objects are 








s ubmerged. 
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What Does Cargocaire 
Protection Cost You? 


The answer is . . . nothing! Cargocaire 
is a system of cargo protection against 
moisture damage that safeguards the 
ship’s holds as well as the cargo. It 
prevents rust and cuts cleaning and 
painting costs. 

That’s why ship operators charge no 
premium for Cargocaire stowage. You 
as an importer or exporter are the chief 
beneficiary because Cargocaire does 
away with your ““humidity headaches.” 


You Reap These Advantages 
Even though your goods may be 
highly susceptible to sweat damage 

ou are assured of good out-turns. 

our customers are not disappointed 
due to failure to deliver. There’s no 
loss of time or profits through ship- 
ments being spoiled. 

Cargocaire eliminates ‘‘dew point 
danger hours”’ when changing weather- 
fronts cause sweat to form in the 
holds. In this way it protects cargoes 
from moisture damage. 


Cargocaire Promotes World Trade 
All of these advantages make this de- 


Cagocatee 


humidification and ventilation system 
an important factor in world trade. 
Over 100 ships in these lines . . . sailing 
the world’s principal shipping lanes... 
offer you Cargocaire protection. 


American Export Lines * American-Hawaiian 
S.S. Co. ¢ American President Lines * American 
South African Line * American Mail Line « Blue 
Star Line (British) * Brodin Line (Swedish) « 
Coastwise * Delta Line ¢ Furness Withy 
(British) ¢ Grace Lines « Isthmian Line « Lloyd 
Brasileiro (Brazilian) * Lykes Brothers S.S. Co. « 
Moore-McCormack Lines * Peninsular & Oriental 
(British) ¢« Robin Line * Shepard S. S. Co. « 
South Atlantic Steamship Line, Inc. « Waterman 
S. S. Co. ¢ Werkeback’'s S. S. Co. (Swedish) 









Can You Specify It 

For Your Shipments? 
You can! Many shippers do. Your 
first step is to send for the story of 
Cargocaire describing the system and 
how it works. A iist of vessels in the 
Cargocaire Fleet will also be sent at 
no cost to you. 


FOR 
CARGO 
COMFORT 


CARGOCAIRE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Washington . San Francisco . 


Vancouver London 


Dept. V-2, Cargocaire Engineering Corporation 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the story of Cargocatre describing this new system of protection for cargoes from 
moisiure damage, and the Cargocatre Fleet List. 


Seattle . 


Montreal 
Gothenburg 
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INDUSTRY 


Processors, fabricators and distribu- 
tors will find every basic requirement 
for low-cost construction and profit- 
able operation in Central South Caro- 
lina, of which Columbia is the hub. 

“Some of the finest development 
areas in the South,” say several 
prominent industrial engineers 
about the Columbia section. 

Favorable factors include an abun- 
dance of the most cooperative labor 
in America, ample natural resources 
and raw materials, excellent trans- 
portation, proximity to major mar- 
kets and population centers. 

And equally important: Intelli- 
gent,lasting community cooperation 
spearheaded by the Industrial Ser- 
vice Bureau, who will gladly submit 
a complete prospectus of Columbia’s 
opportunities based on your specific 
needs. 

Several desirable plant sites are 
available now on three mainline 
railroads. 


e@ Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


BUREAU 
Dept.B P.O. Box 1405 
Liberty Life Building 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Telephone 4-1026 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 








GOVERNMENT 





Wool Import Fees 


House committee urges a 
50% tax on foreign product to 
protect U. S. producers. Won’t 
make wool a basic commodity. 


U. S. wool producers had been emit- 

ting frightened bleats that they were 
about to be attacked by the wolves of 
foreign competition. Last week the 
House Agriculture Committee heard 
their pleas and rushed to protect them. 
The weapon: Import “fees” on wool and 
wool products which the Secretary of 
Agriculture could impose when neces- 
sary. The fees could be up to 50% of 
the value of the imported product. 
e Quick Passage—The action was an 
amendment to a Senate-approved meas- 
ure to continue government support of 
wool prices. There was little doubt that 
it would pass both House and Senate 
quickly. One reason: ‘The Senate com- 
mittee had recommended that the 
House write the amendment. (Under 
the law, any proposal involving the col- 
lection of revenue must originate in the 
House.) 

The fee is in line with the historic po- 
sition of wool producers. Instead of di- 
rect subsidies, they have always favored 
protection of the domestic industry by 
import quotas, tariffs, or import fees. 

The wool trade; which wants con- 
stant sources of wool, has generally op- 
posed import quotas. But it has gone 
along with import fees, which are in 
line with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Under Section 22, control of im- 
ports is authorized when foreign com- 
petition endangers a support program. 
e Price Support—The fee came out of a 
routine Senate hearing. Secretary An- 
derson had notified Congress that wool 
price support was due to be closed out 
on Apr. 15 unless Congress extended it. 
The program permits the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to buy wool at prices that 
reflect a national average of about 42¢ 
per Ib. in the grease (uncleaned). 

Testimony at the hearing revealed 
that this gave foreign wool a price ad- 
vantage of roughly 10%. This included 
not only the price at the dock, but also 
many other considerations such as cost 
of handling. 

That was enough for Congress. But 
it may not be enough for the Adminis- 
tration. If the import fee conflicts with 
high government policy on foreign 
trade, there is a possibility of a veto. 

e No Basic Commodity — Another 
House amendment to the bill would fix 


the support price at the 1946 | 
Senate was willing to let the ( 
ceed that price. The House co: 
also eliminated the produce: 
move to make wool a “basic 
modity under the AAA, alon 
wheat, corn, rice, cotton, tobac 
peanuts. 

This meant that Secretary of Agr; 
ture could not set a price for wo 
parable to those of other basi 
modities. Committee reasoning: Sing 
the whole subject of price supports is t 
be reviewed soon, this provision 
be eliminated now without harm. 


NEW FDIC BOARD MEMBER 


A new member of the bipartisan Fe¢. 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. board ¢ 
directors was sworn in last week. He ; 
Henry Earl Cook, Republican. Covi 
fills the vacancy created by the deat! 
of former U. S. Sen. Phillips Lee Gold. 
borough, also a Republican. 

Cook is a former president of the 


Henry Earl Cook 


Second National Bank of Bucyrus, Ohi 

his home town. He has served as pres: 
dent of the National Bank Division 0! 
American Bankers Assn. Prior to ti 
appointment to FDIC’s _ threc-mat 
board of directors, he was Ohio’s Supe! 
intendent of Banks. 


EASTMAN UNDER SCRUTINY 


The Eastman Kodak Co., Rocheste.R 
N. Y., has lost a preliminary sparrin; 
bout with the Justice Dept. over ai 
antitrust investigation. A federal cout 
has ordered the firm to follow throug! 
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VALVE STEM AND 
KEY STOCK 


PERMANENT MOLD GRAY 


ENGINE VALVES, TAPPETS, HYORAULIC VALVE IRON CASTINGS 
UFTERS, VALVE SEAT INSERTS 


SRS 


SPRING LOCK WASHERS, SPRINGTITES, 
‘ SNAP RINGS 


STAMPINGS 


Farm Machinery has Paced the Agricultural Revolution 


When automotive power first appeared on the farm, critics said 
it would never replace the horse; yet today the completely 
mechanized farm is revolutionizing agricultural economy. Dur- 


ing the war, farm output-per-worker increased 50 per cent. With . 
fewer workers, farm income has increased to three-and-a-half E A © 
times 1935-1939 levels. Farm mortgage debts are down; liquid I 


savings up. Today’s farmer is a businessman, with living stand- MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
afds and capital wants equal to those of the urban dweller. 

Many factors are involved, but a large share of the credit must er 
go to producers of machinery, fuels, and chemicals, who have 
inspired the crusade for technological farming, and underwritten 
much of the necessary educational effort. 

It has been the privilege of the various Eaton divisions to 
contribute to this advance in the nation’s basic economy by 
working in close cooperation with leading manufacturers of 
tractors, engines, and other farm machinery. Through this col- MARSHALL ¢ LAWTON + VASSAR 
laboration, Eaton research and products are adding efficiency KENOSHA « WINDSOR (CANADA) 
and stamina to essential farm equipment. 


PLANTS: CLEVELAND ¢ MASSILLON 
DETROIT « SAGINAW « BATTLE CREEK 





Sodium Cooled Valves © Poppet Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters « Valve Seat Inserts * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Mofor Truck Axles 
Rotor Pumpse Automotive Heater-Defroster Units *Spring Lock Washers «Snap Rings * Cold Drawn Wire « Stampings + Leof and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Devices 














THE PEASE ‘88-R”’ 


Complete Continuous Whiteprinting 
and Developing Machine provides an 
economical and efficient method of re- 
producing engineering drawings and 
tracings by the dry direct process 
(whiteprints, deep blue lines on a clean 
white background). Pease “88-R” ex- 
clusive features — Positive Print Sepa- 
ration, Stacking ot Prints and Tracings, 
Easy Feeding and Sliding-Revolving 
Contact, insure highest quality White- 
prints in either cut sheets or rolls, in 
one completely continuous operation, 
at speeds up to thirty feet per minute, 
and at low cost. 


rm 


PEASE “22-W" 


THE PEASE ‘'22-W” 


Complete Continuous Blue- 
printing and Processing Ma- 
chine produces the highest 
quality Blueprints from your 
engineering drawings and trac- 
ings. The lines are clean and 
white on a dark blue back- 
ground. It prints and processes 
them fast, twenty feet per min- 
ute, producing them at ex- 
tremely low cost, one cent (and 
even less) per square foot of 
finished Blueprints. Pease 
“22-W” also produces Blueline 
prints, Brownprints (negatives) 
and Brownline prints. 


PEASE “88-R" 


THE C.F. PEASE COMPANY 


2608 WEST IRVING PARK ROAD, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Pease equipment. 


Name 


Position 





Co 








r 7 


Attach coupon to your 
letterhead for a 238 





page book of valuable 
information on the 
Pease line. 


4 
| 
| 

I shall be glad to receive a free book describing : 
| 
| 
| 
| 








on a federal grand jury subpoen: 

early this year. Under it, the fin 
turn over to Justice for exan 
records and documents covering 
year period. 

Among other things, the su 
asks for any records dealing with 
ation of . . . the international 
paper cartel,” with patent-li 
agreements, and with “allocat 
production or sales quotas.” 

The federal ruling was the result 
an Eastman request to quash tlie ; 
poena. The court, in denying 


quest, however, limited the docuimen: 


sought to a ten-year period. Justice hy; 
requested documents dating bac! 
years. 


GOODLOE TAKES RFC CHAIR 


John D. Goodloe, a Kentucky-b 
Democrat, took over the chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance ( 
last week. He succeeds Charles B. | 
derson, who resigned on account of p 
health but who will keep his post 
board member. 


Goodloe started his career as a pr. 


porter for the Richmond (Ky.) 
Register, soon turned to law. In 19: 





John D. Goodloe 


he went to Washington as attorney / 
the Federal Farm Board, served as RI 
attorney in 1932-1933 
He was vice- eek and genet 
counsel for Commodity Credit ‘Con 
for six years, and vice- president of De 
fense Supplies Corp. from 1940 to 194 
That year he went to RFC as execut! 
assistant to the chairman; since 1% 
he has served as general counsel for ! 


RFC. 
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Management has long regarded the 
“company store” as a necessary evil— 
not particularly profitable, and _tradi- 
tionally the butt of labor criticism. But, 
especially in isolated mining towns, it 
frequently served as the only easily 
accessible retail outlet. 
| e New Outlook—Recently, with the con- 
siderable help of the war, many a com- 
|} pany store has burgeoned into a profit- 
= able enterprise. To keep it so, man- 
= agement now not only is upgrading its 
}# present stores into more modern retail 
= outlets, but is also acquiring more 
stores. 

The real meaning of this trend is that 
the company store is raising its sights; it 
is expanding its nonemployee business 
to include consumers who never come 
within hailing distance of a mineshaft. 
¢ Small Beginning—An outstanding ex- 
ample is Union Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a subsidiary of United States Stecl Corp. 
From a beginning much like that of 
any other company store, it has grown 
to 105 units whose sales this year are 
expected to total $30 million. 


H. C. Frick Coke Co. established 
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One Union Supply “company store” stocks nothing but sporting goods. 


Company Stores Make Good 


Management aims its retail outlets at the general public 
‘3s well as workers, sees “necessary evils” turn profitable. Union 
Supply Co. may gross $30 million. 


Union Supply 72 years ago in Broad 
Ford, Pa., for its. employees. When 
rick was acquired by U. S. Steel the 
stores went along with it. 

Fifteen years ago the company’s coal 

holdings in Westmoreland County be- 
gan to run out. Frick withdrew, leav- 
ing a few Union Supply siores behind 
as a rearguard to serve the miners. 
Now, instead of closing down, the stores 
are solidly established as permanent 
retail outlets, doing a bigger business 
than ever. 
e City Slicker—Most of Union Supply’s 
stores are still in coal mining communi- 
ties. But the current boom is due pri- 
marily to trade from the general public 
(of last year’s sales total of $27 million, 
only 30% came from employees). ‘lo 
increase this part of its business even 
further, Union Supply has moved into 
Pittsburgh proper, slicked itself up so 
that it looks little like the cluttered, 
old fashioned store once characteristic of 
its business. It now operates: 

(1) Stores catering strictly to the well- 
to-do and the discriminating. Exam- 
ples: two stores in swank apartment 





OL MLA 
Interacommunica ung 
Uni In Comerica joday : 





POINT YOUR FINGER___. 


TALK in sANTLY 
With the Mew 1947. 
AA UNIT SHOWN 


Speaker Stations 
“ at $16.20 and $18.10 


% Give orders . . . get action . . 
gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want — or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections. 


Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 
Wings for Your Words. 


| FREE... 
\ PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


‘ 


F <=" \ OPERADIO MFG. CO. 


Dept. B-51 St. Charles, Ill. 
Please send free literature as checked: 
OO Flexifone Intercommunication 


Plant-Broadcasting 
Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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Like Shep’s nose... 

a wet-bulb thermometer 
points the way 

to cool comfort— 

15° to 25° cooler— 

in hot, dry summertime 













Comfort Evaporative Cooling units supply 5 to 
10 thousand c. f. m. of fresh, washed, yi hh air 
cooled up to 96% of wet-bulb cooling efficiency, 


AS “PANTS” KEEP A DoG CooL 


YOUR panting dog with his big, moist tongue is one example of Nature’s 
gigantic cooling system—‘“Evaporative Cooling.” Another—man’s most highly 
perfected evaporative cooling plant—is the Comfort 4-Way Air Washer. With 
its flood of fresh outside air, washed, filtered, cooled—crowding the air ducts 
of your building—you have an ever-flowing sea breeze, “cool and refreshing 
as a Spring morning.” 

Do YOU live ... work . ... sleep .. . where the summers are scorching hot and 
dry? Have you a summer baw #4 of sleepless nights . . . listless and irritable 
workers . . . zest-less customers and “poor business”? Buy yourself an all-summer 
“sea breeze” and set it flowing through your office, plant, shop, home. Install a 
Comfort and watch your family, business personnel, customers perk up. 


Through years of peace and war, the Comfort Air Washer: has brought natural, 
economical Evaporative Cooling to near-perfection . . . setting new standards that 
assure cool comfort indoors throughout hot, dry regions. Drawn in by its big 
turbine blower, a great stream of fresh outside air flows through a foot-thick 
curtain of atomized water and water-drenched Fiberglas mats. Here a tremen- 
dous absorption of heat energy takes place as the dry airstream “tears the water 
apart” and eagerly sucks up its evaporated particles. So Comfort Evaporative 
Cooling chills the airstream by as much as 83% to 96% of scientific “wet-bulb” 
cooling (10° to 25°) and diffuses it through the building, not as a “draft”? but 
a b-r-e-e-z-e—cool, balmy and refreshing. 





Comfort Air Washers are now bringing cool-as-spring indoor living and work- 
ing conditions to millions at work, at play, at home—“‘pushing back the jungle” 
of scorching, debilitating heat throu, wide geographical ranges (exceptin 
only areas where all-summer humidity is extremely high). Weigh the u 

of an ever-flowing supply of fresh, washed, filtered, cooled air to you in your 
office, bank, plant, shop, store... hotel or motel, restaurant or tavern . . . club, 
hospital, institution . ..and in your home. For information, write today, 
giving type of building, cubic content and location. Address Comfort Products 
Corporation, 2220 Lamesa, Dallas 2, Texas, 
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houses, one of them including a ep. 
rate gift shop. 

(2) A retail store at the comp iny’, 
Pittsburgh warehouse which de iver 
telephone orders three times a we: ty 
such residential communities as Se ick. 
ley (18 miles away) and Oakmon: (|? 
miles away). 

(3) A store in downtown Pitts) rg} 
selling sporting goods exclusively ‘pic. 
ture, page 61). This is an outgrowth of 
the miners’ affinity for hunting and 
fishing, which obliged all company 
stores to carry guns and tackle. Al] 
Union Supply stores except this one carry 
food; most carry clothing, hard lines, 
and furniture. In some, these lines are 
extensive enough to approach depart- 
ment store operations. 

By next month, Union Supply ex- 

pects to make a radical departure from 
the general merchandise field. It will 
distribute prefabricated houses made by 
Gunnison Homes, Inc., another sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel (BW—Oct.27'45, 
p54). 
e Koppers Stores—Another company or- 
ganization that has grown to bigtime 
proportions is Koppers Department 
Stores, a division of Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates. The stores got their name 
from Koppers Co., Inc., which has been 
the parent company of Eastern but is 
about to dissolve this relationship under 
the requirements of the public utility 
holding company act. 

The Koppers stores enjoy a distinc- 
tion in that their rate of sales increased 
last year while the total of the rest of 
the divisions declined. The stores’ busi- 
ness in 1946, at $10,500,000, represented 
9.6% of Eastern’s volume, compared 
with 7.0% in 1945 and 7.2% in 1944. 
e New Units—Most of this sales in- 
crease is due to the addition of new 
Koppers units. Eleven stores added dur- 
ing 1946 brought the total to 44. Kop- 
pers’ trend toward expansion of its non- 
employee business is plain from the 
fact that seven of its new stores were 
acquired in areas where Eastern has no 
mining operations. 


COIN-VENDOR BOOM? 


Despite current price difficulties (BW 
—Feb.15’47,p76) the volume of mer- 
chandise sold through automatic coin 
machines is due 2 a sharp rise. 
So figures the Dept. of Commerce. In 
fact, the latest issue of the depart- 
ment’s monthly, Domestic Commerce, 
is talking an annual volume of $3 bil- 
lion within ten years. (Current volume 
is around $500 million.) 

The war presumably helped create 


consumer acceptance of machine-dis- 


pensed merchandise in two ways. ‘10 
keep up morale, management permitted 
coin machines in office and production 


areas (previously they had been rele- 





gated to cafeterias and rest rooms). Also, 
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e Reproduces typed, drawn, printed, or photo- 
graphic material in seconds—without stencils. 


e Moderately priced... designed for the thou- 
sands of offices, drafting rooms, schools and col- 
leges that want these 5 EXTRA VALUES in Print- 


making— 


1. EFFICIENCY! Type, draw, or print 
in usual manner on ordinary translu- 
cent paper...and that’s your “MAS- 
TER,” ready to turn out as many repro- 
ductions as you need. 





No stencils to cut...no smearing 
..-no special filing cabinets... prac- 
tically no limitations as to size. Your 
originals can be up to 42 inches wide, 
any length. A manifold accounting ma- 
chine report a hundred yards long is 
no problem! 


Simply feed it into the Streamliner 
on a roll of Ozalid sensitized paper— 
instead of on Ozalid cut sheets. 


OZALID PRINTS are delivered com- 
pletely dry, ready for immediate use 
~—the same size as your original. 



















2. SPEED! ONLY 25 seconds to repro- 
duce your standard-size originals as 
easy-to-read positive (not negative) 
prints. 


3. ECONOMY! An 8}% x 11-inch re- 
production costs you one cent; 11 x 17 
inches, two cents... and so on. The 
Ozalid Streamliner soon pays for it- 
self...in time, labor, and dollars 
saved, 





EW! THE OZALID 
STREAM 











With it, you can establish new, eco- 
nomical business systems — use trans- 





lucent records, file cards, ledgers... 
get prints in seconds, whenever 
needed. 


4. VERSATILITY ! You can reproduce 
the lines and images of any original in 
black, blue, red, sepia, or yellow ...on 
paper, cloth, foil, film, or plastic. 
Simply use the Ozalid sensitized ma- 
terial you think best for job at hand; 
e.g., use black-line paper to match origi- 
nal typing ... DRYPHOTO to produce 





beautiful continuous-tone prints from 
film positives (which can be made from 





















any negative) ...OZAPLASTIC to pro- 
duce oilproof, waterproof prints for 
salesmen’s booklets, etc. All prints are 
made in same fast, economical manner. 


5. SIMPLICITY! Now — printmaking 
is an easy desk job, automatic in prac- 
tically every detail. 





Anyone can feed originals and sensi- 
tized material into the Ozalid Stream- 
liner. Prints are delivered on top, 
stacked in order— within easy reach of 
the operator, who does not have to 
leave her chair. 


You can install your Streamliner 
anywhere; it requires only 11 square 
feet of floor space. 

Write today for free, illustrated book- 
let . . . showing all the ways you can use 
tho new OZALID STREAMLINER . . . and 
containing actual reproductions — like 
those you can make. 











Gentlemen: DEPT. 262 
Please send New Ozalid Streamliner 
booklet ... containing reproductions 
of drawn, typed, printed, and photo- 
graphic material. No obligation. 
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GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF 


Johnson City, New York 


Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





























For Over Twenty-One Years 
A Leader In 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE 
REPORTING 





CROSSLEY 


INCORPORATED 


4 Mercer St. 330 West 42nd St. 
Princeton, N. J. New York City 





CONSUMER ATTITUDES 
MARKET POTENTIALS 
MEDIA RESEARCH 
DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 
SALES ANALYSIS 
PRODUCT ANALYSIS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS RESEARCH 





THE CROSSLEY POLL 
IN ELECTION YEARS 
Syndicated to 132 Newspapers in 1944 
Estimated Actual 


Total vote 48.4 millions 48.0 millions 
Roosevelt vote 25.2 millions 25.6 millions 

















America’s 
Pipe 

For 40 years, Orangeburg* 
Pipe has defied time, shock 
and corrosion underground. 
No breaks—no cracks. So 
it’s the preferred pipe 
for House-to-Sewer, Sep- 
tic Tank Connections, 
Land Drainage and all 
Non-Pressure uses. 
Taperweld* Joints never 
Jeak. Companion prod- 
uct of Orangeburg Fibre 
Conduit and Orange- 
burg Underfloor Wir- 
“ing Systems. All 
originated by The 
FisrRE Conpuit Co., 


Orangeburg, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 

























American soldiers made the acquain- 
tance of European machines, a standard 
merchandising method overseas. 
Development of new electronic ma- 
chines will greatly increase the types 






of products to be sold automatical) & 
Commerce thinks. Dai products, 
meat, and fish will soon be available 
Maybe also books and phonog:ap}. 
records. : 





THE MARKETING PATTERN 
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Self-Regulation 


Department stores and other te- 
tailers have already exhibited split 
personalities as far as credit and 
charge account regulations go. On 
one hand, stores favor regulations to 
protect them from deadbeats and 
other poor credit risks. On the other 
hand, competition is forcing some 
stores to tie up customers by extend- 
ing credit to them on liberal terms. 

As an example, ever since gov- 
ernment credit controls were eased 
last year (BW—Nov.23’46,p21) stores 
have been hunting for something to 
take their place. Although they had 
fought the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Regulation W, they came to see 
that it gave them some advantages. 
Merchants liked the way it could 
be used to make customers pay up. 
By imposing the same rules on all 
stores, it also ended the competitive 
race to loosen credit terms to cus- 
tomers. 

Anticipating the easing of the 
regulation, many stores made plans 
to resume or begin self-regulation in 
the form of a community credit 
plan. Perhaps the most famous of 
such programs was the one used be- 
fore Regulation W in Minneapolis. 
Birmingham, Ala., had a similar sys- 
tem. Credit terms were uniform, and 
credit managers pooled their informa- 
tion about the credit standing of cus- 
tomers in a central register known as 
the Yellow Book. 

This suited the honest customer 
fine. If his credit rating was any good, 
he could walk into any member store 
and start a charge account imme- 
diately—the store had on file his up- 
to-date credit record with other 
stores. And credit men liked the 
plan for obvious reasons. 


Obstacle 


However, the Dept. of Justice has 
thrown cold water on such programs. 
Attorney General Tom Clark told 
the National Retail Credit Assn. last 
December that its two proposed com- 
munity credit plans were in restraint 
of trade and thus counter to the 
Sherman antitrust law. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. had given 
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up even earlier, It ceased backing 
community credit schemes last Au- 
gust. 

Thus, it came as quite a shock 
the N.R.D.G.A. when, through a 
survey, it learned that 13 cities were 
using some form of community 
credit plan as recently as Jan. |. 
Since the information was obtained 
in confidence, N.R.D.G.A. has not 
disclosed the cities. Business Week 
queried stores in several areas that 
had planned to operate community 
credit plans, and they replied that the 
Dept. of Justice had scared them off. 

But stores still wanted credit con- 
trols. In many cities credit men in 
individual stores found themselves 
arriving ‘independently at pretty 
much the same set of credit rules. 
The rub here was and is: At what 
point may Justice step in and prose- 
cute because too many stores are 
using the same credit laws? 


Competition 


N.R.D.G.A. also noted in its sur- 
vey that credit practices had then 
changed little from what they were 
under the original Regulation W. 

But lately there have been increas- 
ing signs that the slackening of busi- 
ness is forcing stores to make credit 
more attractive to customers. 

It is likely that after stores reflect | 
on disappointing Easter sales (BW— | FF 
Apr.5’47,p15), there will be more | & 
and more attempts to entice cus- | FM)... 
tomers by loosening up credit terms. | Fy, 

While the government could im- 
pose uniform credit regulations on 
all stores and make them stick, pri- 
vate arrangements will not stand up 
nearly so well in the face of adversity. 

Of course it can be argued that it 
was government interference that 
prevented private arrangements from 
taking form. However true that may 
be, it is doubtful that such arrange- 
ments, had they been effected, 
would have worked out when the 
selling road got rougher. Inevitably 
competition will breed attempts to 
make credit terms more attractive 
than the other fellow’s. Minneapolis 
and Birmingham were exceptions. 
The rule turns out to be: “Devil take 
the hindmost.” be 
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| f adiversification program. Hinged 
‘sole plate is a new feature. 
——+ BF Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. last week in- 
king | [Emtroduced the “Tip Toe” electric iron— 
An. something new in irons and something 
“new for Yale. It is the first of a line of 
k Wsmall household appliances by which 
th Mhe 79-year-old company will div: ersify its 
“ resent business in chain hoists, electric p |, i 
inity | [egtrucks, other industrial goods, locks, and 
. |. | builders’ hardware (BW-—Jan.18'47, 
ined @p62). , : ? ; \ 
not Yale’s reasons for diversifying are | Operating efficiency in the mimeograph- \_ 
Teck | [Emthose of many another firm. After PORE Pale Se RS ee th 
that ww orld War I it was stymied by war ng OP e epends sargety 0G te 
nity : surplus oon of its own making in the | pehavior of the paper used in the ma- 
‘the | [pghands of persons who had bought them 
off. for a song and were willing to sell them | chines. For fine results order a supply 
‘on- for not much more. However, Yale’s ¢ Hamil M; Bond directly f 
in | problem was the more serious because | © *4amilton Mimeo bond directly from 
Ives | Egmost of its products had a life ex- | your Hamilton merchant. You'll find 
otty | fempectancy of about 20 years. ¢ 
les ' e New Man—Iive years ago, to prevent | this moderate-priced paper has all the 
hat Mthis sad history from repeating itself a 
ban. ( fter World War II, Yale hired An- qualities necessary for uninterrupted 
are | [eee me wemedy. His job was to help runs. It is trimmed accurately for high- 
Yale figure out the direction of its di- aeder y 5 
Mversification, and to market the product speed machines and consistently produces 
gultimately chosen. , 

His background was a unique combi- | clear, unblurred copy. W. C. Hamitron 
| | Snation of engineering and marketing: an - : : 
va . engineering “degree “from MLT. or & Sons, Miquon, Pennsylvania. ... Offices 
cre | Me oe CGeerng and contract- | in New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

Ming as president of the family firm in , ths 
ce Boston; plus practical salesmanship in 
si. | Ey2aior appliances that had made him 
it | southeastern divisional sales manager for 

giasy Washing Machine Corp. at the 
ct | Bptpe age of 27. 
' m™ At “Yale & Towne, Cassedy’s title 
“ : turned out to be “Director of Appliance 
<. | [psales” when the company settled on a 
, Mine of small appliances. One reason for 
“i Mthe choice was that “Yale” is already a 
n 
* 
P 
y. 
it 
it 
n 
y 

SR i104 pune 

' Yale’s “Tip Toe” eases into ruffles. 
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3 Ways to Profit 
wih NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 


IMPROVE A PRODUCT TO 
WIDEN A MARKET 


Example: In today’s deeper oil wells, this 
hook wall packer is setting new endur- 
ance records. The sealing rings are made 
of neoprene. Under high pressures en- 
countered at near 4-mile depth, neo- 
prene is not permanently distorted ... 
retains resiliency and elasticity despite 
heat, acids and oil-base muds... resists 
abrasive action of sand, rock and gravel. 

Many alert manufacturers have wid- 
ened their markets, made them more 
diversified—and therefore more stable 
—by using neoprene products. 


¥ 





NEW PRODUCT 


Example: This new type electric cord is 
designed to eliminate tangling and kink- 
ing. And it’s designed for longer service, 
too, because the jacket is neoprene. 
Neoprene is tough and durable, protects 
the insulation against damage from oil, 
grease, heat and abrasion. Assures longer 
cord life on industrial machinery, power 
tools and home appliances. 

By combining skill and imagination 
with neoprene, engineers are developing 
many new products for home and in- 


4 DEVELOP A SUCCESSFUL 


REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Example: High replacement costs of 
valves for handling corrosive and abra- 
sive fluids are reduced when valves are 
lined with neoprene. Neoprene resists 
deterioration from most chemicals; 
withstands severe abrasion. Smooth, 
seamless neoprene lining assures unre- 
stricted flow ... bonds permanently to 
valve. Lining extended over flange elim- 
inates the need for separate gaskets. 

The properties of neoprene mean 
longer life per dollar—saving in replace- 
ment costs, maintenance labor and shut- 
downtime. Most industrial rubber goods 
will give more service when made of 
neoprene, 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 
Write for your free subscription to The Neoprene Notebook. Full of interesting 


stories about new or unusual applications of neoprene, it may give you valuable ideas. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division X4, Wilmington 


98, Delaware. 


HERE’S WHY DU PONT NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


* High tensile strength, resilience, low per- 
manent distortion. 

%* Tough, durable, resists abrasion and cut- 
ting. 

* Superior resistance to sunlight, aging, 
ozone, heat. 

* Resistance to deterioration by oils, sol- 
vents, chemicals, acids. 

* Superior air-retention, low permeability 
to gases and fivids. 

* Special compositions are flame-retarding, 
static-conducting, flexible at low temper- 
atures. 
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TOUGH, DURABLE 


NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 


QU PONY 


REG. us. PAT OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
««-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











well-known household trade na 
has appeared for years on hous 
door keys. 

e Special Feature—The Tip Toc 

so named because the sole plate ( 
surface) is made in two section 
larger, main portion can be lifted 

from the work so that the small { 
tion can ease into ruffles, pleats, 

in baby dresses, and other tricky } 
comers. Other Tip Toe selling »oiy: 
are its light weight (3 Ib., 2 0z.), ext 
large sole plate, extra-cool hand! 
ultra-accurate thermostat. 

¢ Demonstrators—Yale’s marketin 4 
proach is scarcely less unusual than ;; 











Yale & Towne’s Anthony Cassedy: 
a new product, a new sales technique. 


product. Adapting an old technique of 
the cosmetic industry, it will train a 
small, select army of young women 
(preferably ex-Wacs and Waves) a 
demonstrators. Manufacturers of house- 
hold ironing machines (mangles) have 
used demonstrators for a long time. But 
Cassedy’s girls will be assigned to work 
with jobbers’ salesmen in specific ter- 
ritories. They will be the company’s on); 
direct salesmen in their districts, and 
their compensation will be- partly de- 
pendent on how their territories meet 
sales quotas. 

Their job will be to educate retail 
clerks and set up local merchandising 
programs for dealers. Most of all, the; 
will be ready at a moment’s notice to 
get behind an ironing board in a dealers 
store and prove to him by actual sales 
that women will pay $17.65 for a Tip 
Toe iron and like it. (Most national- 
brand automatic irons retail between 
$10 and $12.) 

e Successful Test—Marketing tests con- 
vince Yale that the $17.65 Tip Toe will 
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compete not only with these prices, but 
even with the lower-priced “‘cats and 
dogs” (offbrand irons) with which many 
dealers are now overstocked. Cassedy 
asserts that during one-month tests in 
two New England areas, over 30% of all 
irons sold by leading stores were Tip 
Toes. 

Distribution of the Tip Toe iron and 
the half-dozen other appliances Yale 
will eventually introduce will be through 


© exclusive franchised distributors in 


twelve marketing areas. No direct sales 
will be made to department stores or 


+ other large dealers. New England is 


the first territory to be opened. The 
rest depend on how fast Yale’s plant in 
Buffalo turns out the irons. West Coast 
territories are expected to be opened by 
fall. The plant’s ultimate capacity is 
600,000 irons a year. 

Some of Yale’s marketing angles are 
newsworthy. For one example: Its display 
ieces will be sold, not given, to dealers. 
For $17.65 a dealer gets one sample 
iron, one wood-and-fiber counter or win- 
dow display piece, and one fiberboard 
display piece. For another example: 
Jobbers’ salesmen will carry their sam- 
ple irons in velvet-lined, leather cov- 
ered cases—for which the jobbers pay 
$20 apiece—to convey the idea of high 
quality. 
e Half-Million in Ads—Backing the 
sales efforts will be a $500,000 advertis- 
ing campaign in Tip Toe’s first year. 
Part of it will be local newspaper adver- 
tising in cooperation with dealers, part 
in demonstration expense, part in 
national advertising in consumer maga- 
zines. “Jobbers don’t sell your product,” 
Cassedy explains dryly, “they sell your 


§ advertising.” 


COIN-IN-SLOT RADIO 


A coin-operated radio business started 


} by a hotel manager has blossomed into 


an industry with a nationwide distribu- 
tion. The manager is J. E. Frawley of 


} the Fort Shelby, Detroit. Some 5,000 of 


his Frawley radios are now in 56 hotels 
over the country. 

The radios are assembled in Frawley’s 
Detroit plant. Although in production 
only since early January, his firm al- 
teady has a backlog of 12,000 orders. 

The radios are chair-side models in 
walnut-veneered cabinets. They are in- 
stalled without charge to the hotels. 


» The coin receiver accepts only quarters; 


for that amount guests get two hours 
of either intermittent or continuous 


§ listening. Guests can tune in any broad- 
casting stations in the area. The sets 


are 6-tube supersensitive, superhetero- 
dynes with 6-in. permanent magnet 
dynamic speakers. 

Frawley’s company says that a war- 
developed shielded loop antenna filters 
reception through electrical disturb- 
ances often present in hotels. 
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Smithcraft Skylites in office of large oil 
Seek Se by Gaston Electric Co., 
ass. 


When Your Electrical Contractor Says, ‘% 


“IT’S A JOB FOR SMITHCRAFT’’ 
You Have the Right Man and the Right Fixtures 





Increased workers’ efficiency results from the in- 

creased lighting efficiency of Smithcraft’s fluores- 
cent fixtures. They provide the right ight to the right plac 
in the right way. There’s a Smithcraft design which will 
harmonize with the interior design of your office or store. 
Depend on the electrical contractor, architect or public 
utility man who recommends, “It’s a job for Smithcraft.” 
Send for Catalog A describing complete Smithcraft line. 


SMITHCRAFT LIGHTING DIVISION, Chelsea 50, Mass. 
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' Year after year of trouble- 
1 free, efficient operation in 
home appliances, business 
machines, portable electric 
ii tools, industrial machines, 
4 aircraft components and 
portable devices, has won 
for Lamb Electric Motors 
pu a reputation for rugged 
| dependability and good 


.are going into more and 


more of America’s finest 
‘| products. 

THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 

{ KENT, OHIO 


Known for 
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performance. 
1 Space factor in this power 
[ia unit is minimized by having 
f : This is one of the reasons Output shaft at right angles 
h La b El . M to motor shaft, 
why Lam ectric Motors 


Typical applications for this 
motor; industrial vacuum 
cleaners, agitators, sirens 


and colloid mills. 








Compactly designed motor 
developed for de-icer me- 
tering pump and special 
instrument service. 














Fruit Cooperation 


Washington State soft tree. 
fruit industry, alarmed by threa 
of overproduction, sets up 3 
new marketing agency. 


Pe 


“United we stand, divided we fall” 

Growers, processors, and packers oj 
soft tree-fruits in the state of Washin 
ton have decided—like many othe 
groups before them—that Aesop \, 
right. As a result, the Washington Stat, 
Fruit Commission has been created }y 
special action of the legislature to super. 
vise the industry’s marketing and re. 
search activities. 
e Problems—The industry feels that the 
commission was created just in time. 
It has always had a number of prob. 
lems to face in marketing its product 
—peaches, apricots, Bartlett pears, cher. 
ries, and plums and prunes. One of the 
biggest fs these is the remoteness fron 
most major markets in comparison with 
competitors in other states, and the re. 
sulting higher freight rates. During the Bg 
war, due to increased demand, thi Be 
wasn’t too troublesome. Now it i 
assuming its prewar importance again. 

And the industry faces an even bigger 
problem for the first time—threatened 








overproduction. The favorable price fp 4 
situation during the war resulted in a 

lot of new trees being planted. Theft 
mature quickly. Still further expan 
sion will occur as additional land inf s 


the Columbia River basin comes under 
irrigation (BW—May18’46,p21). . 
e First Job—The commission’s first big 
job will be to expand the market to take 
care of this increased output. Better 
distribution, elimination of shipping BiB 2 
waste, and improved packaging are al 
being studied closely in line with this 
program. Studies are being made of new 
canning techniques and quick-freezin: 
procedures to provide larger year-round BR ; 
markets for fresh fruits. : 

In the future, activities will be ex 
panded to give more attention to prod- 
uct research, sales promction, and adver- 
tising. 0 
e Assessments—The commission is sup 
ported entirely by assessed contrib: 
tions from the industry. Its 15 men: 
bers, all drawn from the industry, at 
elected by the various groups they rep 
resent. This removes the possibility 0 
political control by the state gover 
ment; nevertheless, the latter has the 
responsibility of collecting the asses 
ments. 

Approximately $150,000 is expected 
to be raised this year—on the basis of : 
uniform levy of 50¢ a ton. Under the en- 
abling legislation, the commission cat 
increase this to $5 a ton on cherries 
$2 on other fruits, with the approval 0! 
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e appropriate commodity advisory 


pmmittee. 

Similar Groups—All major fruit crops 
» Washington are now covered by in- 
Justrywide a. The Washington 

ate Apple ommission has been levy- 
ng a tax of 14¢-per-box on growers for 
he past ten years. Winter pears have 

n marketed in a cooperative organ- 


@ation with growers from Oregon and 
Balifornia ever since the early thirties. 


OTATO BREAD SELLS 


Potato flour is gaining in popularity 
ith the nation’s commercial bakers. 

A couple of years ago, the Peter Pan 
aking Co., of Detroit, started making 
bread containing 4% of its patented 
otato culture—made up of potato flour, 
pm flour, dry yeast, and 13 other in- 
edients whose identity has not 
en revealed (BW —Jan.26’46,p56). Al- 
hough the loaves sold for a cent apiece 
ore than regular bread, their distinc- 
e flavor and enhanced keeping quali- 
s made them a best-seller. 

Now, according to Jack Schafer, Peter 
pn’s president, 350 bakers throughout 
e country are buying his culture to 
se in their bread. Some of these have 





BUYERS STAY HOME 
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the recent past, when the manu- 
turer was king, store buyers from 
] over the country practically lived 
New York, snapping up every speck 
merchandise. All that is over now. 
ore and more, buyers are staying at 
bme, secure in the belief that sales- 
n will seek them out once again. 
d Easter sales figures certainly gave 
em little reason to change their 


inds (BW —Apr.5°47,pI5). 
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A sensible answer 


TO THE HIGH-COST-OF- BUILDING 











Shown above is an adaptation of one of the 
Standardized Designs created by Ferguson 
Engineers to meet the challenge of rising con- 
struction costs. Here, engineering ingenuity, 
coordinated with sound construction planning, 
have cut building costs to a minimum consistent 
with good quality and economy of maintenance. 
Here, too, can be combined both Technological 
Efficiency of layout and equipment; and Human 
Efficiency, the good working conditions so essential 
to good labor relations. The result: WORKA sity 
to produce profits...a characteristic which has 
always given Ferguson clients distinct competi- 
tive advantages. A Ferguson Standardized 
Design may be the sensible answer to your 
construction problems. It will not obligate you in 


any way to call, wire or write our nearest office. 


The H.K. 
Ferguson 


AND BUILDERS 


Cleveland, The Ferguson Building, Phone Cllerry 5870 - Houston, Texas, w& m Building, Phone PReston 9134 


New York City, 19 Rector Street, Phone Wilitehall 3-9357 

















4 Steps to 


WORLD-WIDE 
| DISTRIBUTION 


for your products 


Earmark a certain proportion of 
your current’ production for 
export 


es f ° Employ an_ organization with 
: selected Representatives in every 
major trade center abroad. 






By appointing PANAMCO LTD. 
foreign representative you will have access to 
international trade on your regular domestic 


as your 


terms plos these advantages: 






@ Full payment by us in New York 
@ No financial or exchange risks 

@ No shipping difficulties 

@ License formalities taken care of by us 


Write or call for more complete details 


PANAMCO LTD. 


Established 1910 


39 Broadway New York City 


Telephone WHitehall 3-6784 
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THE ELECTRICAL MANICURIST 
/ 

@ Give your mother or wife years of the 
pleasure and convenience that thousands of 
women find with the Beautiator. Shapes, cleans 
and buffs the nails, rolls back and removes 


a 


cuticle, massages fingers and hands. With ease 
and safety, Beautiator quickly gives 
a perfect manicure... makes | 
nails healthier. Only $29.75, 
express prepaid. Orders re- 
ceived upto May 7 deliver- 
edin time for Mother's Day. 
SOLD ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


W . THE BEAUTIATOR CORP. 
= 8702 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
“+ Enclosed is _) Cash _) Money 
Order for $29.75 O Send 
C.O. D. CF) Send FREE Literature 



















































APPLIANCE ALLIANCE: SALES, LOANS, PROFITS 


Even hard goods dealers are thinking up ways to make sales. After an | 
eight-months campaign, Ulan & Co., electric appliance dealer of Ridge- | 
wood, N. Y., won the approval of the directors of New York’s Manutfac- 
turers Trust Co. for a display in the bank’s local branch. The bank has 
been financing instalment plan buying of Ulan appliances for some time. 
The dealer has a full-time man at the display; the bank is on the spot to | 
talk terms with a buyer. First week brought in a dozen orders, which 
were mostly for washing machines, And three more of the bank's 
branches have made similar pacts with their appliance dealers. 







Lander 
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exclusive territories; they agree to use 
the full 4% of culture in their product 
and, in return, are allowed to use Peter 
Pan’s trademark: “Culturized Potato 
Bread.” 

Schafer sees his formula as a possible 
solution to the potato surplus that has 
been plaguing the Dept. of Agriculture. 
It takes 5 Ib. of potatoes to make | Ib. 
of culture. On the 4% basis, that’s 20 
Ib. of potatoes to every 100 Ib. of regu- 
lar flour. So, Schafer says, if his formula 
were adopted universally, the potato 
glut would be a thing of the past. 


VALUABLE AIRPORT 


What is the economic value of an air- 
port to the city in which it is located? 
For Fort Worth, Tex., the answer is: 
about $7 million last year, not counting 
money spent by the general run of air- 
line passengers. The estimate was made 
by Air Market Data Service of Dallas. 
It breaks down the fi figure like this: 

e Payrolls in Fort Worth to employees 
of airlines, airports, airport concession- 
aires, Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
U. S. Weather Bureau—more than $5- 
million. 

e Purchases from Fort Worth mer- 





chants by the above agencies themselves 





(aside from their employees)—more tha 
$600,000. 

e Expenditures in Fort Worth hotel 
restaurants, and stores of some 23,6 
visitors who came to the city to atten 
such events as aviation meetings an 
aircraft distributors’ conferences—mor 
than $1.5 million. 


P.S. 


Bonwit Teller will close its Mian 
branch on May 1; will not operate « 
the Miami area next year at all. 1h 
marks the first break in Bonwit’s mox 
than 25 years of continuous winter opt 
ation at the resort. 

Following the example of Bantu 
Books (BW —Feb.22’47,p59), — Pock 
Books is accepting a limited amount: 
mail-order-type advertising for its Ju’ 
editions. 

Saks Fifth Avenue Brand nylons ha 
all been reduced 30¢ a pair, due to t) 
improved supply situation. 

Milady of California, fashion may 
zine which suspended last Novembe 
is back again. Advertising page rate 
$500. 

National Retail Furniture Assn. ° 
ports retailers have cut margins by > 
to 11% since Jan. 1. 
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LINE with its long-established ‘‘Open 
Book” policy, Metropolitan recently 
asked Marquis James, noted historian 

and a Metropolitan policyholder, to write 
the Company’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1946. 

Mr. James was unusually well equipped 
to do this because he had just finished, at 
the request of the Company, a three-year 
study of Metropolitan’s operations from the 
time it was founded. The results of this 
study have been published by the Viking 
Press under the title of “The Metropolitan 
Life, A Study in Business Growth,” on sale 
at any bookstore. 


In Mr. James’ report of the Company’s 
operations for 1946, he tells a story of con- 
tinued progress in service to policyholders. 








Marquis James tells of 


“ONE OF METROPOLITAN'S 


GREATEST YEARS—1946" 


He points out— 
—that payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries last year exceeded 
$630,000,000. 
—that 2,400,000 people bought new 
Metropolitan policies in 1946. 
—that the amount of new insurance 
purchased in 1946 topped anything in 
Metropolitan’s 79 years in business. 
—that the gain in insurance in force 
set a new high record. 
—that the Company had one of the 
lowest death rates in its history. 
—that, despite a trend toward in- 
creased costs caused primarily by a 
continued decline in interest rates 
earned, the Company has found it pos- 


sible to continue dividends on Ordi- 
nary and Industrial policies during the 
coming year at the same rates as dur- 
ing 1946. 

Mr. James’ report is much more than a 
compilation of statistics. Among other 
things, he discusses the social value of 
Metropolitan’s investments. For example, 
he characterizes Metropolitan’s housing 
program as a— 

—“vivid demonstration of how private 
enterprise works for the public good.” 

Whether or not you are a Metropolitan 
policyholder, you will find the Annual 
Report to Policyholders well worth read- 
ing. To get your free copy, just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 








BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1946 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1946, filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . ° 


This amount, together with future premiums and : 
interest, is required assure payment uture 
policy benefits. 


Reserved for Future Payment Under 
Contracts 


ee ee death claims, matured endowments, 
Solin ate tok oth the Company co ta nald’ontte 


them in future years. 


Including premiums received in advance, etc. 
Taxes 


Accrued . 
Including estimated amount of taxes payable in 1947 on 


the business of 1946, 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $496,982,280.85 
This safety fund is made up of: 


a: $69,833,000.00 for pcssible loss 
Ge hoctuntion in the value of lovestments 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, Przs. 


) 
$413,449,280.85 


de A nes ir ee oe art in the above statement are deposi various 
bey denny UL yen 


+ « $6,891,359,670.02 
U. S. Government 


Other 


R 
. 332,747,697.6S Public Utility 


53,767,508.30 
137,845,377.00 


ese. ee 
Other Property. . 
Loans on Policies . 


Bonds 
Provincial and Municipal. 


Industrial and Miscellaneous . 


Stocks * * * * . * 
All but $1,533,700.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities 
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- » $4,001,167,645.00 

- «  242,887,541.17 
a . . J 

-$ 89, 739, 938.35 

5 "827.57 

631,841,742.55 


706,047,225.50 
. 106,662,750.00 


886,963,401.82 


1,958,283,733.97 


. $ 86,749,350.06 
- ” 800,214,051.76 
335,308,794.10 


Made to policyholders on the security of their policies.” 


34,012,611.03 
in the 


30,523,903.19 
20,198,797.00 


Properties 
cacminnd ? 


21,000,000.00 
26,994,539.16 
‘Fae 450,103.35 


Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $25,000,000 


and other real estate 
acquired for investment. . . . 
ies for use 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS ° 


public officials under 
on the basis of par onion, pay type 
to Law are $6,891, 481,278.02, and Miscellaneous 


208,908,746.S4 


$122,850,596.70 
34,885,954.04 


76,172,195.80 


126,654,058.48 
118,268,923.09 
*e * 60,326,790.03 
- $8,045,432,384.20 


This fund, representing about 6% percent of the 
obligations, serves as a cushion against possible un- 
favorable experience and gives extra assurance that 
all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due; 


of ry age 
with the 
Liabilities are hy 931.16. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policy- 
holders, “One of Metropolitan’s Greatest Years—1946.” 








_.._ State... 





1 Mapison Avenue, New Yore 10, N. Y¥. 
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4” x 4" card 


Special Cofumm fee 
12 Calendar Months Special Books 
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MISS MARY NEILSEN 
117 LEONARO ST. 
MILWAUKEE WIS 














SAVES MONEY 
for Big Business 


THIS 4 x 43%" index card prints its 
own address automatically as it runs 
through an Elliott Addressing Machine. 
Montgomery Ward uses these com- 
bination index address cards as their 
only ledger card to show the date and 
amount of every shipment they make 
to a customer and a record of all com- 
plaints received from each customer. 
This same address card addresses the 
catalogs and other advertising which 
Montgomery Ward sends out. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. use 
these combination cards as their only 
bookkeeping system for the thousands 
of books that they send out each month. 
And, thousands of other American 
businesses depend on these cards for 
both record and address purposes. 
This combination index address card 
is the ultimate development of the 
addressing machine industry and these 
combination cards can be mightily use- 
ful in your business. 


Look for this ad in your classified 
phone book; ww 


Shi 
DDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Do away with metal 
address plates and 
noisy addressing 
and embossing 
machines, and print 
better addresses 
faster, and quietly. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Corrosion: $6 Billion Headache 


Electrolytic action, which can attack all metals, means 
constant war on industry by nature. Chicago meeting shows how 
to fight back effectively—and save money. 









































When man extracts a metal from process which causes metals to under 
its ore, he starts a battle with nature. a chemical reaction with nonnictalli 
For all of nature’s forces combine to elements. This produces compound 
bring the metal back to its original which are either oxides or salts. 
state through the phenomena of rust The nature of these compounds de. 
and corrosion. termines whether or not corrosion wil 
‘Because industry uses all kinds of completely destroy the parent metal 
metals under a wide range of operating An extreme example: Unprotected stc¢! 
conditions, it has to pay for this con- in the proper environment, will rust 
stant war with nature. And, like all away. Aluminum, on the other hand 
wars, it is expensive—the cost runs to  corrodes to an aluminum oxide. Thi 
more than $6 billion annually. same oxide retards further corrosion, 

Last week, at its third annual meet- Corrosion reactions are of two basic 
ing, the National Assn. of Corrosion _ types: 

Engineers (box, page 75) announced a (1) A wet process in which the cor 
program to focus management’s atten- roding metal replaces hydrogen from 
tion on how to combat corrosion. water (rusting of pipe in moist ground); 
e The Chemical Reaction—T’o the lay- (2) A dry process involving a direct 
man, corrosion usually means rust. ‘To combination of metal and nonmetal 
the engineer, it means the chemical re- (tarnishing of silverware). 

action of a material with its environ- @ No Immunity—All metal, whethe 
ment. Actually, it is an electrolytic underground or above ground, is sub 


















Protection against electrolysis and corrosion is provided by Stray Curtct 
Control developed by Cook Research Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. A switchis} 
system controls the flow of corrosive current between buried pipes and ti 












nearby electric railway. The device also gives cathodic protection to the pip 
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e long wear of the brilliant color 
ish that dresses up your car is 
gely due to the primer and surfacer 
tings .. . a protective seal for the 
etal body and a surface to which the 
ter finish holds better and longer to 
eserve that ”new car” look. 

The Rinshed-Mason Company of 
troit, large producer of undercoat- 
ps for the automotive industry and 
ecialized waterproof coatings for 
lustrial use, has adopted a Durez 
btective coating resin for new and 


improved coatings. All interested par- 
ties benefit from this phenolic resin 
... the paint manufacturer, the auto 
maker, the industrial user, and the car 
owner. 

Durez resin helps the paint manu- 
facturer with what he calls “better 
control” of his product, enabling him 
to produce constant and consistent 
quality. 

For the auto maker Durez provides 
greater corrosion resistance and better 
adhesion to the metal surface as well 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


+ New Feges prom Ge WREL Dior, 


as the color finish . .. advantages that 
far outweigh its slightly higher cost. 

To the car owner, use of a Durez 
phenolic resin means that he is actu- 
ally getting better and longer lasting 
protection. 

This example is one of many from 
the Durez files that show how the pro- 
tective coatings industry is benefiting 
from our experience in phenolic resins. 
We'd like to help with your problem. 


_Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 24 


Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


ue MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


See 


PN 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS | 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 




















One of the major industries of Washing- 
ton State is its fisheries. Nature renews the 
crop from year to year, but men must em- 
ploy their strength and resources to reap 
the harvest of the “Silver Horde.” 

Commercial fishing is “big business” in 
the Pacific Northwest—whence vessels ply 
the waters of the North Pacific and Alaska 
to bring back the food fish of the sea. 


Through the years, the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank has been closely associated with 
the fishing industry, just as it has assisted in 
the development of many of this staté’s 
basic resources and industries. 


If your plans include expansion into the 
Pacific Northwest or if you are looking for 
new fields of opportunity, our experience 
and our contacts through our 41 banking 
offices in Washington may be helpful. 


A quarterly publication of this Bank, giv- 
ing a careful review and digest of business 
and industrial conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest, will be mailed to you regularly 
upon request. 
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Member F.D.1.C. 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Member Federal Reserve System 








ject to attack. Industry's prob! 
control of the rate of attack. 

N.A.C.E. lists four main 
techniques: (1) cathodic prot 
metallic coatings; (3) inorgan: 
ganic coatings; (4) alloying. Ot! 
include metal purification, alt 
the environment, and the use 
tors and inhibitors. 

Of all these, according to 
engineers, cathodic protectic: 
most effective method. Reaso: 
reduce the rate of corrosion | 
to zero. 
¢ Electrochemistry—Cathodic 
tion is based on the principles o/ 
chemistry. The common batt 
example. The battery solutio: 
the zinc, or base metal (the anc 
generates an electric current w] 
first through the solution to tl 
pole (the cathode), then tl 
metallic circuit back to the an 

A buried pipe is corroded 
Oxygen from soil moisture start 
ing with the pipe to create an 
which sends through the soil a y 
determined electric current in 
a cathode. 

But hydrogen atoms will ride 
rents, and cover the rest of ¢! 
surface of the pipe. Since soil 
cals cannot pierce it, the hydroge: 
film shields all but the immediat 
of pipe under attack. Thus tl 
ciple of cathodic protection is to 
the structure to be protected wit! 
drogen atoms. 

e The Stand-In—This can be 
several ways. One is to use a “ 
anode. This can be a chunk of |} 
metal—magnesium, aluminum, 
buried near the metal being prot 
and connected to it by an 

wire. Corrosion begins at the | 
metal, because oxygen has a 
affinity for it than for the 
metal. The currents sent out by t 
galvanic action of the stand-in a 
carry hydrogen atoms to the metal pi 
or conduit. 

The baser metal slowly oxidizes av: 
and must be renewed. That’s why it 
called a sacrificial anode. Such 
tective device is being used on 
domestic hot water heater. A magu 
sium rod is sacrificed to protec 
tank (BW —Jun.8’46,p47). 

e External Help—In highly corros 
soils, heavier currents may be neec 
In that case iron or steel is buried 2! 
connected through an external dix 
current source to the material | 
protected. A single unit of this ty 
can protect several miles of piping. !' 
iron or steel junk will require rency 
in time. 

Such cathodic protection is now 
ting heavy promotion by corrosi n 
gineers. At the Chicago meeting, p!2! 
were laid to merchandise the theory 2° 
stimulate wider use of the method. I 


tent ca 
causes 


a 
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New Task Force 


The battle of corrosion has 
been going on for years. Nearly 
every industry society has one or 
more active corrosion committees. 

The newest task force is the 
National Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neers—one of the youngest engi- 
neering societies in the country. It 
started in 1943 when eight corro- 
sion engineers decided to exchange 
information on the subject. ‘They 
formed the nucleus of a society 
which in three years has grown to 
a membership nearing 1,200, has 
support from about 100 compa- 
nies. Headquarters are in Houston, 
Tex. 

Papers presented at the annual 
meeting are published in the so- 
ciety’s monthly magazine, “Cor- 
rosion.” 








gineers estimate that protection of this 
type would save $200 million a year in 
pipeline losses alone. 

¢ Metallic Coatings—Another cathodic 
means of protection is the use of metal- 
lic coatings. For example, galvanized 
ion or steel is protected by sacrifice 
of the zinc coating. But nonsacrificial 
coatings can also be used. ‘To insulate 
effectively against corrosion, these must 
be dense and free from any porosity. 
¢Isolation—Organic coatings serve 
mainly to isolate the metal from its 
environment. ‘I’o combat corrosive com- 
pounds that might work through the 
coatings, exhibitors stressed the use of 
priming coats containing red lead or zinc 
chromate, which limit the attack. 

Recommended practice today is to 
use an Organic coating in combination 
with cathodic protection. 
¢ Stray Currents—Still another corrosion 
problem .is produced by “stray cur- 
rents.” A metal structure, say, is within 
the field of currents flowing from pro- 
tective anodes. Some of the current may 
fow through it to a point where it can 
jump back through the soil to the origi- 
nal structure being protected. This cur- 
rent causes corrosion. (Chemical attack 
causes a Current; a current flow will also 
accelerate chemical attack.) 

A current flow as low as one ampere 

a year will destroy 20 Ib, of iron, or 75 
lb. of lead. 
* Electrical Drainage—Solution to stray 
currents is to “bond” the two struc- 
tures electrically. This amounts to elec- 
trical “drainage.” 

Stray currents from electrified tracks 
also raise hob with buried pipes, cables, 
and conduits (picture, page 72). Engi- 
neers stress that cooperative action will 
provide an answer to these problems. 
But they also point out that a great deal 
of research, and field testing is needed. 
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QUICK-SIGHT LIGHT 


speeds work! boosts sales! 


LIGHT TO INVITE, light to attract customers — 
that’s what C-205 provides. It’s a luxurious, 
subtle, yet highly efficient light. It caresses the 
eye—gives quality merchandise even more buy- 
appeal. No wonder Sylvania is America’s most 
popular fluorescent fixture line! 


=| amen 0 ~ 
VT 8 
|__| im 


BETTER LIGHT for better sight and better work 
~Sylvania’s C-201 supplies it. Ends eye fatigue 
«+. evenly distributes softened yet invigorat- 
ing light ... increases efficiency. Working as a 
team, Sylvania fluorescent fixtures and lamps 





ig 7.) . a 4 . supply light you need at lower cost. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC, the leading manufac- , 


turer of lighting equipment making both < 


fluorescent fixtures and lamps, guarantees 
every Sylvania unit . . . suggests the C-200 for 
grocery, variety and drug stores, where floods 
of sales-stimulating light are needed. Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


/ 


"Fluorescent at its Finest!’ 


SYIVANIA. ELECTRIC 








N 
har co VEYORS 
gon LOW COST 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
— 


For Light 
Packeges 


MODEL 
432 


For Heavy 
Packages 





Belt or Drag 
Type Conveyors 
and Car -Un- 
loader for han- 
dling coal, sand, 
gravel and all 
loose or bulk ma- 
terials. 





PORTABLE OR PERMANENT MATERIAL 
: HANDLING CONVEYORS 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES - FARM EQUIPMENT 

. 


SPECIAL MACHINER 


PORTABLE MACHINERY 
DIVISION A. B. FARQUHAR CO. 


201 NORTH DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
612 WEST ELM STREET CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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BIG, QUIET FAN 


Suspended or floor type heaters fer any 
size areas... for offices, stores, factories, 
warehouses, and commercial buildings. 
High yield heat exchanger tubes and big 
quiet fan distribute heat at less cost, less 
trouble. Investigate Reznor unit heaters. 


Gas fred unit haators 
A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO BOILERS NO STEAM LINES 








NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 


Ex-Cell-O’s Baby 


A Detroit machine-tool 
builder pushes its new entry in 
food-machinery field—a quick 
high-temperature pasteurizer. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp., a major factor in 
the machine-tool industry, is rapidly 
building its name in the food-machinery 
business. Its automatic machinery for 
bottling ‘milk in paper containers is well 
known. Now it 1s pushing a new quick 
pasteurizer. 

e Not New—So-called “short-time pas- 
teurizing” of milk is nothing new. It 
was tried shortly after Louis Pasteur de- 
veloped the original process in 1860. 
But the idea of heating milk momen- 
tarily to somewhere between the 145 F 
level of orthodox pasteurization and the 
boiling point fell into disrepute. Not 
until about a decade ago was it revived. 

Research and development programs 
were carried on actively by the Trum- 
bull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., 
a division of General Electric Co. A 
high-temperature quick pasteurizing ma- 
chine was built. Last year Trumbull’s 



























Electro-Pure development was } 
by Ex-Cell-O, and the Detroit , 
chine-tool maker turned its | ochp;. 
knowledge to the new area of invest; 
tion. 7 
e Two Features—The Ex-Cell-O 34, 
izer has two novel devices—an 
ically controlled resistance heater, » 
a flow diversion valve which stop» 
ically sends back the milk for not) 
run through the mechanism i 
temperature has not been maintaine: 
Milk pasteurizes in the Electro-Py, 
in about 90 sec. Cold milk flows frp, 
a constant-level tank into a scric: 
walled chambers where it is warned} 
hot milk returning from pasteuri 
the hot milk, simultaneously, is coole; 
The incoming milk then gocs to thy 
electrode heater section. There jt 
warmed almost instantly to 162 I’. Th 
electrodes themselves are cooled }y 
water jackets, so no milk solids can buil 
up on their sides. 
e Diversion Valve—The milk moves oq 
to a holding section, through which ; 
passes at pasteurizing temperature fy 
a minimum of 15 seconds. It then flow 
through the diversion valve. Shoul 
some condition like a momentary sen 
ice interruption cause the milk to arr 
at this point below specified temper 





One of the biggest obstacles in 

the way of televising news events is 
that telecasting equipment is not 
easily portable. Newsreels can be 
substituted, of course. But up to 
now, by the time the film could be 
developed the news was old-hat. Last 
week, however, American Broadcast- 
ing Co. demonstrated a new high- 
speed developing machine made by 
Eastman Kodak Co. that may provide 
the answer to the problem. 
e Mobile—The machine, which is 
still in the experimental stage, proc- 
esses movie film at a rate of 8 ft. per 
min. Although it requires darkroom 
conditions for operation, it can be 
mounted in a car or plane. Thus, the 
film can be developed on the way 
from the scene of the event back to 
the television studio, and be ready 
for transmission on arrival, 

The speed of the process is ob- 
tained primarily through use of 
heated chemicals _ thermostatically 
maintained at 125 F. These are em- 
ployed in conjunction with experi- 
mental film specially prepared to 
withstand high temperatures. The 
solutions flow continuously into 
three miniature processing tanks 
through which the film passes on 
rollers. The continuous-flow system 





Fast Film-Developer Helps Televize the News 







provides frequent renewal of the solu- 
tions. 

e Step by Step—In 15 sec. a frame of 
film is developed, rinsed, and fixed. 
After a hot spray wash, it passes 
between squeegee rollers, loses its 
excess water. Final drying takes place 
during a 15-sec. run over heated 
drums. The entire process requires 
only 45 sec. (compared with the 40 
min, normally required). 
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e, the valve automatically shuttles 
e ‘milk back to the beginning of the 
cle for reprocessing. 

Otherwise, the milk goes normally 
to the chamber where it is partially 
poled by the adjoining cold incoming 
ilk, then is further cooled to 40 F by 
frigeration and sent to bottling. 

The speed of the process makes it 
ssible to pasteurize as much as 10,000 
) of milk an hour. 

Interest Shown—Since Ex-Cell-O an- 
ounced the Electro-Pure in January, 
pyeral hundred inquiries have been re- 
eived. To meet expected demand, the 
ompany is enlarging manufacturing 
tivity as rapidly as possible. 

The company would, of course, like 
9 see quick-pasteurized milk transferred 
jirectly to one of its own Pure-Pak milk 
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Ex-Cell-O’s Phil Huber: success story. 


packaging machines. This Rube Gold- 
berg of the dairy business feeds on bulk 
milk and paper container blanks. ‘The 
paper is automatically shaped into a 
container, coated inside and out with 
molten wax, filled with milk, and then 
sealed. Big units turn out 65 packages 
of milk per minute. 
¢ Rented—Ex-Cell-O does not sell the 
Pure-Pak machines; they are leased, with 
amount of rental contingent on use. 
The two dairy machines, together 
with other food equipment in develop- 
ment, are intended to provide insurance 
for Ex-Cell-O against the ups and downs 
of the machine-tool trade. 
* Guiding Hand—Spark plug of the di- 
versification is Ex-Cell-O’s president, 
Phil Huber. He came to Detroit in 
1914, attracted to the automobile indus- 
tty by Henry Ford’s $5-a-day offer. A 
capable mechanic, he studied the auto 
industry’s wants, then set up shop with a 
few associates to make drill-jig bushings. 
From that to precision machine 
tools was a logical step. Today Ex- 
CellO employs nearly 4,000 workers, 
and is considered one of the leading pro- 
ducers of precision machine tools in the 
country, 
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W HAT has industry got 


j\ up here in Connecticut 


te 
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... that your factory hasn’t got? 


Industrial success is something like personality. Either you ave it 
... or you haven't it. 


Hundreds of industries here in Connecticut have something that is 
lacking in others not so ideally situated. What is it? 


Can the factory or branch you are planning for the future get it? 
Yes! Here’s how! 


Plan far ahead to locate your future factory or branch in Connecticut. 
Get these advantages on your side; Yankee skilled labor; a long 
record of management-labor teamwork ; favorable tax rates ; no State 
Income Tax for individuals; nearby markets; tops in transportation. 


Connecticut has other special advantages for your type of industry. 
Our industrial Research Division can show you. This service is free! 
Write to Connecticut Development Commission, Dept. BW-6, State 
Office Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 






































With RUSCO... 





COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM SASH! 


The world’s first patented all metal, 
self-storing combination window— 
the ONLY one that gives you 

ALL these benefits: 


@ Screens, storm sash and weatherproofing 
in one permanently installed unit 

@ NOTHING TO CHANGE, NOTHING 
TO STORE 


@ Year ‘round, rainproof, draft-free, filtered- 
screen ventilation 


@ Plastic screening that won’t rust, rot or 
discolor 


@ Greater comfort on one-third less fuel 
@ AND MANY OTHERS fully explained 


and illustrated in descriptive literature. 
Just send the coupon. 


RUSCO Patented 
THERMOLOK* FRAME 
This Rusco feature provides 
permanent weathertight fit 
+. adjusts automatically to 
contraction, expansion and 
settlement ... weatherpoofs 

entire window opening. 





@ product of 


THE F.C. RUSSELL COMPANY 


6400-W HERMAN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Rusco All Metal Venetian Aan. Rusco 
Colorless Water Repellent, Thermoseal Combination Windows 





| THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 
| 6400-W Herman Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me literature on Rusco Combination l 
| Windows and name of distributor nearest my home. I 


| Namereccccccccceceveresesesssessessecssecece | 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








Pump Tilter 

Designed for applications in which it 
is necessary to engage and disengage a 
pump, the ECO.-Tilting Pump Base is 

















being produced by ECO Engineering 
Co., 75 New York Ave., Newark 1, 
N. J. Made of bronze, the pump base 
incorporates a double-sealed, grease- 
packed outboard shaft bearing which 
requires no other lubrication. A wing 
nut holds the pump base at any angle 
up to 45 deg. An additional use that 
has been suggested is for tightening a 
slack belt. 
Availability: delivery in two weeks. 


Mine Tractor 
Baker-Raulang Co., 2168 West 25th 


St., Cleveland 13, has announced a new 
mine tractor intended to pull trailers 
containing coal, supplies, or personnel. 
The tractor, below, has Bureau of 
Mines approval, is designed so the oper- 
ator may work from either a seated or 
reclining position. This feature permits 





the use of the tractor in seam; of 
height. © 

The tractor is mounted o1 1) 
tires, freeing it from the restri.t 
track operation. Baker-Raulan 
extreme flexibility, low initial 
minimum upkeep for their new unit 

Availability: orders being taken ; 
August delivery. 









Surfaced Plywood 





Plywood with a new smooth surf 
suitable for high-grade finishing is ; 
aim of a process developed by \\; 
Coast Plywood Co., Aberdeen, \\,\ 
The new material consists of plyy 
with an extra layer of pulverized \ 
fiber, impregnated with resin 
treated under heat and pressure. 

The product takes the color of ¢ 
wood from which it is made, but has z 
grain pattern. The panels may be ug 
indoors or out; painting or finishing; 
desirable, although not absolutely necg 
sary as the surface is waterproof, thy 
company says. 

Availability: mass production in 
to nine months, 







































Specialized Solderer 


















Pres-to-Heat is a new tool designe 
for special soldering operations whid 
cannot be handled by convention 
irons. Triton Mfg. Co., East Haddan 
Conn., makes the instrument. You ca 
operate it from alternating current fu 
nished by a 6-v. transformer. 

About the size and shape of an ele 
tric razor, the iron consists of two plie 
like carbon electrodes. When you pre 
a spring-actuated lever the electrody 
close on parts to be soldered. A litt: 
more pressure on the lever turns cure: 
on for the short period required to me! 
the solder. When you release the lew 
slightly the current turns off. This pe: 
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ME, its the work to be held in the jaws 
Sam til the solder has cooled. 
The manufacturer says the high de- 
ee of heat generated makes the tool 
daptable for silver soldering as well as 
lor brazing, butt-welding, heat treating, 
empering, and annealing small parts. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Pocket Ohmmeter 


© For servicing electronic equipment, 
Kylvania Electric Products, Inc., 500 
*ifth Ave., New York 18, has designed 
pocket-size ohmmeter. Intended for 
se by electronic servicemen, the instru- 
ment indicates faults in tuning units 
nd audio sections, gives approximate 
glues of individual resistors. 
The ohmmeter is inclosed in a tubu- 
ar plastic case 5% in. long. Direct read- 
ngs between 0 ohms and 10,000 ohms 


re given on a 1.5 milliampere full-scale 
ensitivity Weston meter. ‘This is in 
eries with a. 1,000-ohm molded carbon 
esistor and a standard midget dry cell. 
‘est electrodes are of stainless steel; one 
s built into the meter case and the 
bther secured to the tip of a 17-in. cord. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Steam Water-Heater 


Designed to produce more hot water 


ber pound of steam than conventional 
mater heaters, the O’Brien Steam-Mixer 
heater diffuses steam directly with 
water. The condensate is utilized as hot 
water, and no condensate return system 
s needed. The unit is compact for in- 


tallation near the point of use. A new 


uffler-type diffuser eliminates the ex- 
essive noise accompanying the direct 
lixing of steam and cold water, the 
irm says. 
Automatic temperature-pressure con- 
merols, a safety relief valve, and a ther- 
mometer are provided with the heater; 
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OUR ADMAN/S ALSO. 
ON VACATION 7 


SO WE'RE GOING To WRITE THIS AD 


THIS 1S AGENERAL 
WIREBOUND CRATE 





— ce 


ITS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER BOXES.,, 

AND BETTER... BETTER BECAUSE /TS 
LIGHT WEIGHT AND COMPACT... 

BETTER BECAUSE IT'S DESIGNED To 

THE PRODUCT. THERE'S LOTS MORE 

WE COULD SAY... BUT WE’RE RUNNING 
OUT OF SPACE, 


Why ror write for your FREE copy 
of "THE GENERAL Bit.” /75 Fell of good, 
\ ~aforiéngtvor off rrodern packing. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS isi Zz, 


General sox company nee Generalif 


Nailed Box Pallet 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, SAT f £ 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. p j vis . t 
Continental Box Company, inc.: = SS 
General Cleoted General 
Houston, Dallas, Corrugated Corrugated 
Container Box 











Smithlined vessel under construction, show- 
ing the spot-welded lining of stainless steel. 


Corrosion-resistant Smithlinin g 
can now be done 


with 21 different alloys 


HEN corrosion resistance first 
became important to the petro- 
chemical industry, Project 71,074 was 
started to develop a relatively low-cost 
method of satisfactorily lining carbon- 
steel pressure vessels with a corrosion- 


resistant alloy. 


Project 71,074 resulted in Smithlin- 
ing,-a patented process of resistance- 
welding sheets of alloy steels to a 
variety of steel base plates, and then 
forming into segments, cylinders, 


cones, or heads, 


But Project 71,074 has never been 
closed out. It is still active. To date, it 


has made practical the use of 21 differ- 
ent alloys as linings. It has no size limi- 
tation. It provides for uniform alloy 
thickness to normal sheet tolerances, 
and permits two-surface inspection of 
both lining and base plates as well as 
chemical analysis and gauging of 
both. 


Finally, it has permitted the success- 
ful application of lined vessels to a 
growing variety of corrosive services. 


This unique combination of advan- 
tages gives Smithlining unusual appeal 
to all concerned with corrosive proc- 


essing. 


AO. SMITH 





New York 17 ¢ Philadelphia 5 ° Pittsburgh 19 * Atlanta 3 


A. O. Smith Research and 
Engineering Building, Milwoukee 


Chicago 4 * Tulsa 3 * Houston 2 * Seattle 1 © Los Angeles 14 


International Division: Milwaukee 1 


MAKERS OF WATER HEATERS © PRESSURE VESSELS + LINE PIPE © OIL-WELL CASING © BREWERY 
TANKS © WELDING EQUIPMENT © TURBINE PUMPS * STOKERS AND OTHER PRODUCTS 





capacities range from 600 gal. pr hp, 
to 5,500 gal. per hour at 100 div. te» 
perature rise. The heater is intended ;, 
steam pressures from 50 psi. to | 5 
O’Brien Steam Specialty Co., 37 
nan Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. 
manufacturer. 

Availability: delivery in thre« 


Flexible Pipe Fitting 


A new flexible tee-coupling 1 
factured by Smith-Blair Co., South §; 
Francisco, is said to eliminate thie neg 
for threading pipes being worked on » 
a trench. The coupling clamps on ¢ 
two pipe ends and provides a tlircade 








tee at right angles to the run of th 
pipes. The manufacturer states that the 
new coupling makes nipples, unions, ani 
conventional tees unnecessary. 

The tee is available in sizes from } in 
to 2 in. In each, the outlet is the sam 
size as the pipes being joined; standari 
threads in the outlet permit the use ¢ 
bushings where needed. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Liquid Meter 


Accuracy approaching laboratory pr: 
cision is claimed for a new meter for 


volumetric measuring of  corrosiit 
liquids. Produced by Bowser, Inc., For 
Wayne, Ind., the meter is made of no: 
corrosive materials. Working parts ar 
of stainless steel combined with an inet 
carbonaceous material, the nature 0 
which has not been revealed. 

Availability: delivery in three to eight 
weeks. 


Square Sprayer 


You can water a rectangular area 0 
lawn without spraying adjacent hous 
sidewalks, or pedestrians with a nev 
sprinkler manufactured by Acme Sprini- 
lers Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. The devict 
will deliver as much as 300 gal. pe 
hour to an area 50x65 ft. Smalle 
areas of proportionate measurements Ca! 
be given a controlled wetting by a¢ 
justing the pressure. A thumb-screw a¢ 
justment permits the placement of th 
“Shower-Queen” next to a house so thé 
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spray irrigates.only from the building 
outward. = 
= Mounted on sled-like runners, the all- 
metal sprinkler weighs 74 Ib., is non- 
rusting. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 






Redesigned Cameras 


A new series of Speed Graphic cameras 
js offered by Graflex, Inc., Rochester, N. 
Y. Known as the Pacemaker series, the 
cameras feature a completely redesigned 
focal-plane shutter with a one-key speed 
selector instead of the two keys found 
on previous models. Focal-plane shut- 
ter speeds ranging from 1/30 sec. to 
1/1,000 sec. are read directly from the 
camera. Built-in focal-plane synchroni- 
zation is provided in all models. The 
customary lens shutter is also included 
in the new cameras. 

Crown Graphic cameras, also in- 
cluded in the Pacemaker series, are 


n 3 in 
, Sale 
indard 
use 0! 














similar to the Speed Graphics in most 
respects. The rear focal-plane shutter is 
omitted in this model, however. 

Both models are constructed of mag- 
nesuim alloys and stainless steel. 

Availability: size 2}x34 in., immedi- 
ate delivery; 4x5 in., deliveries in May; 
34x44 in., summer deliveries, 








Automatic Killer 





Flying insects are grounded perma- 
nently by Vapomat, a device manufac- 
tured by West Disinfecting Co., 42-16 
West St., Long Island 1, N. Y. The in- 
strument is an automatic electric in- 
secticide sprayer. Loaded with one fill- 
ing of Vaposector Fluid, also manufac- 
tured by the company, it will achieve a 
positive kill of flying insects in 500,000 
cu. ft., the maker claims. 

Housed in a hammered aluminum 
case, Vapomat weighs 8 Ib. It operates 
on a.c. or d.c. An automatic shut-off 
prevents burn-outs. Volume of dispersal 
is regulated by a dial control. 




















MPLOYEE training is faster, easier, 


when you use Illustravox sound slidefilm 
equipment. Dramatic pictures and spoken 
words command interest—focus full atten- 
tion on your training story. 


@ Field-proven in all types of sales and 
production training, in peacetime and war, 
Illustravox two-way training is the one best 
way—the most effective, the least expensive. 
Trainees learn as much as 55% faster, and 
remember up to 70% longer! 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 
COMPANY oJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


more graphic, and more convincing 








Availability: immediate delivery. 
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Assure maximum two-way effectiveness 
with ILLUSTRAVOX sound slidefilm training 



















© @ Over 80% ofall sound slidefilm equip- 
ment now in use is Illustravox. Inexpensive 
in initial cost and upkeep, Illustravox 
training proves its merit in better trained 
personnel, which in turn creates better 
business for you. Place your order today. 
The Magnavox Company, Illustravox 
Division, Dept.BW-4 Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
* .] a 
See “The Illustrated Voice.” Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
meets your training and selling needs. Ask your 
Illustravox dealer or film producer for a showing! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 







Your story is HEARD 
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Electrical Connections 
UNIFORM WEIGHT — un- 
d by installation! 


be 


¢ AMP Solderless 





UNIFORM SIZE —os- 
sured by precision crimping! - “Fst 
UNIFORM CHARACTERISTICS —electrical, 

mechanical I 
And electric motors are made better, faster! 









The combination of AMP Solderiess Terminals and the new, 
high-speed AMP Pneumatic Hand Tool are enabling motor. 
manufacturers to produce motors stabilized toa degree never 
before possible—and at lower cost! 

This is just one example of o produc- 

tion problem solved by AMP specialists 

in solderless wire termination. 

if your product is electrically wired, 

why not let AMP engineers show you 

how AMP Soideriess Wiring Devices 

con speed up your production, reduce 

your cdsts, improve the quolity of 

your product ? 


AIRCRAFT-MARINE PRODUCTS Inc. 


1502 North 4th Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


APPLIED TO Tet ENO OF A wiRt~ 


“PRECISIOM Emcrmecning J 4 





planning a 


HOTEL 


to pay 


DIVIDENDS 


Involved in hotel ownership, man- 
agement, financing or counseling? A 
building boom is coming. More hotels 
mean more competition. Avoid mis- 
takes when you design, build, modernize 
or equip your hotel by consulting us. 


Write Today — No Obligation 





INCORPORATED 
9TH & SIDNEY , ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


America’s most experienced hotel designers 
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|Comeback by the Airlines? - 


The stock market thinks so: Air transport shares have gon; 
up during the last few months, bucking a general downtrend, By 


Eastern’s Rickenbacker warns of troubles still ahead. 


How much progress have the nation’s 
commercial airlines made toward solvin 
the financial problems (BW-—Jan.11'47, 
p64) that hit them so hard last year? If 
recent stock-market action of the indus- 
try’s shares is any criterion, the answer 
is: “Quite a bit.’ 

Even before the market in general 
started falling out of bed this week (page 


114), most stocks had been celebrating 


the return of spring with a persistent 

drift to lower levels. But not the airline 

shares. During late March and early 

April, -that group evidenced a sharp 

price uptrend. Its action provided one 

of the few bright spots in an otherwise 
drab stock market picture. 

e Up 21% From the Low—Due to the 
oup’s suddenly acquired ability to 
uck the general market trend, Standard 

& Poor’s weekly price index of air-trans- 

port stocks recently reached a level some 

21% above its bear-market low, regis- 

tered in January, and 13% above its 

1946 year-end level. In sharp contrast, 

the S. & P. average of all industrial 

stocks was 4% below the year-end figure. 

Stock market prices, however, don’t 
always represent correct appraisals of an 
industry’s present and nearby prospects. 

Too often they are prone to overdis- 

count or underdiscount changes in a 

situation. And the market also has an- 

other bad habit: It often renders its 
price judgments too soon or too late. 

@ Questions—Such factors immediately 

pose the questions: Is the market right 

this time? Has there been any sudden 
concrete improvement in the general air- 
transport picture to the extent that the 


recent price rise in airline shares would . 


appear to indicate? 

To those queries a wide variety of 
answers is available. But on one point 
there is unanimity. It’s agreed that 1947 
saw the industry off to a bad start profit- 
wise. Transcontinental & Western Air, 
for example, reported a January operat- 
ing loss of $1,472,000. American Air- 
lines and United Air Lines went $1,- 
783,000 and $1,884,000 into the red, 
respectively. Most other major lines re- 
vealed deficits, also. And in February, 
the trade generally did little better. 

With the coming of spring, air travel 
has shown a sharp uptrend. The end of 
the winter weather has likewise per- 
mitted greater regularity in scheduled 


operations. And on Apr. 1, the ling 
raised their passenger fares 10% (B\- 
Mar.29’47,p16). As a result, many 2. 
line officials expect soon to start recoup. 
ing their earlier 1947 losses. 
e Waming—Captain “Eddie” Ricker. 
backer, president of Eastern Air Line fie 
Inc., isn't too sure. He recently wame; 
that increased passenger fares shouldn't 
be considered any cure-all capable o! 
licking all the basic troubles that haye 
been inflicting such losses and hear: 
aches on the industry recently (bor 
page 86). 

ickenbacker was a “prophet in th 
wilderness” just a year ago, when hi 
warnings concerning the danger of ove: 
expansion went completely unhecded 
Apparently he still isn’t certain that the 
industry has altogether recovered, 
learned its lesson, from its costly post-it 
war attack of “expansionitis.” 
e Load Factor—As he reviews the pic 
ture, too many postwar airline expansior 
programs were based on the lush load 
ing factors experienced in the war yearn 
Moreover, this expansion has raix(fh 
costs so greatly since V-J Day that if 
now requires an average load factor (thi 
ratio of seats occupied to seats available 




































Prophet Eddie Rickenbacker: !* 


creased passenger fares are no curc-al. 
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Stone & Webster, Incorporated ... through three separate corpora- 

ne pic ms 

pansi : tions under its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they 

h load are available to American industry— bringing the long-established 

Ir year ‘ p 
a standards of Stone & Webster performance to the fields of engi- 
that fg neering, finance and business operation. 

tor (thei 


lah] 
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4. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION furnishes complete design and construction 
services for power, process and industrial projects. 
It also constructs from plans developed by others; 
makes engineering reports, business examinations 
and appraisals...and undertakes consulting engi- 


neering work in the mdustrial and utility fields. 


ae STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
is that part of the organization which supplies super- 
visory services for the operation and development of 
public utilities, transportation companies and indus- 


tries. 


-% STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORA- 
TION is an investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services to issuers 
of securities and investors; underwriting, and dis- 
tributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, as well as preferred and 


common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also includes in- 
vestments in enterprises to which it can constructively 
contribute capital . . . substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities or not yet 


ready for public financing. 


NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


STONE & WEBSTER, Incorporated 




















MATERIAL 
HANDLING 





Cost accounting has proved that mate- 
rial handling, while adding nothing to 
product value, frequently accounts for 
10 to 20% of the manufacturing dollar. 
Today’s labor and material costs em- 
phasize the importance of reducing this 
expense through improved material 
handling methods — thus maintaining 
or improving profit margins, 
Mercury’s 36 years’ experience in the 
material handling field is available to 
you at no cost or obligation. For ccn- 
sultation on your particular handling 
problem, ask a Mercury Sales Engineer 
to call. Or, write for Bulletin 201-6. 





THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
wm, §=84146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 






TRACTORS * TRAILERS © LIFT TRUCKS 








Last year proved a record-breaking 
earnings period for most companies. 
For all but a few members of the air- 
transport industry, however, it was a 
nightmare. 

Despite huge increases in gross 


1946: A Year of Bad News for the Airlines 


Total 
Operating Revenues 
(In Thousands) 





j 


revenues, only six out of 14 major aj; 
carriers operated in the black. ()y) 





three of these were able to Teport a 
higher net in 1946 than in |045 | 
Here’s the 1946 earnings box-score jn | 
detail: 





Net Frofits *Load Fa 
After Taxes In Percen: 
(In Thousands) 

1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
$3,239 $65 $494 67.3% 77.3 | 
26,711 3,505 2,126 77.4 86.9 
3,214 238 171 71.5 75.8 
3,807 761 Nil 78.2 89.4 
12,197 71 929 81.0 88.4 
39,348 1,225 4,204 84.4 93.4 
47,416 D252 4,339 81.6 89.9 
7,920 D34 850 77.2 89.1 
6,132 D110 654 71.6 84.0 
1,781 D375 109 72.1 1.4 
10,979 D2,551 441 70.0 81.9 
33,776 D14,348 1,814 84.2 90.3 
5,849 D811 196 72.1 87.1 
1,612 D35 13 61.8 Fe | 





1946 

The Profitable Operators 
Continental Air Lines.............. $4,504 
eS Sr re 41,825 
Mid-Continent Airlines............. 4,872 
Prabsomal AssTines. 2.6 icckccccccese 9,336 
PUOUEMNOUNE: PAFIONOES oo) on oe sie sss ee 19,886 
fe Se err 62,420 
The *‘ Red-Ink” Lines 
American Airlines..............0++. 68 ,083 
DEE PEON nog vac ss caneeeens 10,507 
Pe SAU, oh beees cores ecba es 10,509 
RIGUOUAS AGNOE g iiib ode cess eens 3,563 
Penn-Central Airlines............... 17, 867 
Transcontinental & Western Air..... 57,361 
ree BI BB ice vnc cae dies 10,177 
PRIN TARE CNG ovine ces on vee’ 1,724 

Cee TOM eck bs Goin ce ee he eas $322,424 


D— Deficit. 





$203,981 D$12,583 $16,340 
* Ratio of available seats to passengers. 





of around 80% to cover operating ex- 
penses. 

The “normal peacetime” load factor, 
however, according to Rickenbacker, 
won’t run much above 65% for some 
time to come. This means that “reason- 
able” operating costs will be required in 
1947 if the industry is to show any 
profits. Thus he has lately been urging 
once again that the: trade recognize the 
situation and promptly institute, and 
stick to, rigid cost-cutting and cost-con- 
trol programs. 

Whether “Cap’n Eddie” is-as correct 

in his current analysis of the situation 
as he was a year ago remains to be seen. 
There are many in the trade that think 
he is far off the beam when he predicts 
a load lactor of only 65%. And because 
of such beliefs they are as loath to re- 
trench further now as they were to start 
slicing original expansion programs in 
1946. 
e Eastern Did Well—There is one thing 
that stands out in this respect, however. 
Rickenbacker was the first to follow his 
own preachings last year. As a result, 
Eastern was the only airline to turn in 
an impressive 1946 performance. 

Last year Eastern’s totals of revenue 
plane miles and revenue passenger miles 
zoomed 59% and 79%, respectively, 
above 1945 levels. This compares with 
gains of only 42% and 64% chalked up 
jointly by 13 other major air carriers. 
Eastern’s net earnings also kited up to 
$3,505,000 from $2,126,000 in 1945, 
despite the deduction of a $1,000,000 
“provision for integration of new equip- 
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ment.” The 13 other lines reported a 


































joint loss of $16,088,000, compared with 
profits of $14,214,000 the year before. 
© Good Balance Sheet—No member of 
the industry could boast of having it 
finances in better shape than Eastem a 
the 1946 year-end. Cash and goven: 
ment seal holdings came to $20,633; 
000, compared with current liabilities o 
but $12,714,000. Its position was s 
good that it was able to negotiate : 
$20,000,000 five-year revolving credi 
with 27 banks on most advantageou 
terms. Loan rates for borrowings unde 
this credit will be only 14% until Dec. 
31, 1948, and but 13% thereafter. 
The demise of the excess-profits ta 
contributed heavily to Eastern’s 194) 
earnings showing. The line was th 
only member of the industry to feel t's 
impact of that wartime tax impost, and 
its expiration cut Eastern’s 1946 incom: 
tax assessment some $2,390,000 below 
1945’s level. 
e Expenses Soared—Despite its recor 
Deere, Speeting and profit perform 
ances, Eastern wasn’t immune to / 
number of the ills that so disastrous 
affected the air carriers in 1946. It actu 
ally experienced a 73% rise in operating 
costs that just about absorbed its 55% 
increase in gross revenues. Principd 
causes of its higher expenses were: 
e A reduction in the industry’s wot 
week from 48 to 40 hours, a step whic! 
promptly resulted in an automatic 20% 
upping in Eastern’s staff without ati 
corresponding cut in monthly salaj 
rates; 
e The costs of training new personne: 
e The expenses incurred in inauguratit 
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| Where Does Stock Exchange Trading Originate? 


Eastern states, and New York in particular, appear to be providing more 
New York Stock Exchange activity aa many Wall Streeters had imagined 
was the case. That trend is revealed in a Big Board survey covering the origin 
of all orders handled by 350 member firms in the Mar. 24-Mar. 29 trading 
week. 

During the week, 10,293,262 shares were traded, in 107,799 domestic 
transactions. Here’s the geographical distribution by time zones: 


Pacific Rocky 
Coast Mountain Central Eastern 


Total full-lot and odd-lot trans- 
actions 1,131 18,432 79,520 


%, of national total 1.05% 17.10% 73.760, 
Total shares involved 792,856 84.787 1,677,113 7.738.506 


%, of national total 7.70% 82% 16.30% 75.18% 
Ue ai ane : Save men, Save money 
The ten states providing the biggest percentages of Big Board trading were: 
% of ° of Wherever hand lifting must be 
National National done, one man and a ‘Budgit’ 
aa , reve — 9 Total Chain Block is the economical 
New York .... 5,184, 50.4% 315,943 3.0% : 
California 701,157 6.8 New Jersey .... 300,287 29 way to do it. 
Illinois 599,940 5.8 A eee 209,696 2.0 < ste? . atin 
Pennsylvania .. 549,826 5.3 Michigan 199,530 19 f Budgits — whit oie peal 
Massachusetts... 474,048 4.6 Missouri 1.9 ae one era ee it, Carry nich 
: Pe ang up the largest size wit 
During the same week, 350 member firms surveyed also handled 2,337 which fl eum life juio: tute 
transactions involving 204,307 shares, for clients living aboard. Orders from ' 
Holland provided 43,257 shares, Canada 32,774, Switzerland 21,810, “‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks are so 
Uruguay 18,610, and Cuba 14,632 shares, efficient they convert more 
than g0o% of a man’s effort 


nd operating new expensive equip- Mar.29’47,p16), and Chicago & South- into actual lifting. This means 
ent. ern Airlines. easy lifting. The reason is sim- 


But there was this difference: When CAB concedes that P.C.A.’s financial | ple. There are anti-friction 











ickenbacker first saw indications that condition “is apparently critical,” and | bearings throughout and all 
e postwar operating performance of that the line needs additional compen- working parts, including the 
e airlines wasn’t going to conform _ sation. The board hopes that the report automatic load brake, operate 


ith the trade’s earlier optimistic fore- will help to determine if uneconomic 
bsts, he immediately did something characteristics of P.C.A.’s route pattern 
bout it. He soon was at work whittling have contributed to its need for assist- So they save the strength of 
own Eastern’s original expansion and ance. The resulting study is designed to =a hes teh al 
chabilitation program to fit the picture show ‘show the carrier’s dependence on Se eee ee ee 
e saw ahead. And he made sure East- mail pay can -be decreased by reducing | More 1n less time and thereby 
i's rising costs didn’t get too far out service, or in some other way. saving money for you. 
f line. Meanwhile, the board granted P.C.A. 7 “t? Chai 
Result—How successful he was—in a temporary mail rate increase in order Specify ‘Budgit ain 
omparison with other segments of the to help tide it over its present difficul- Blocks, for they embody the 
dustry—are disclosed in this sampling _ ties. first revolutionary improve- 
f operations for the eleven months ments in 50 years of Chain 
ded Nov. 30, 1946: _ NONPROFIT INSURANCE Blocks. 
Total operating costs per plane-mile— 
astern 79.62¢, Braniff 92.51¢, United Insurance coverage for victims of 
8.83¢, American 104.26¢, Penn-Cen- poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) is not |‘Budgit? Chain Blocks 
al 117.52¢, TWA 122.16¢. new (BW—Oct.12’46,p41).. But Con- | come in sizes to lift up to 
tinental Casualty Co., of Chicago, has | 4, %, 4 and 2-ton loads. 
added a new twist—polio insurance on a | Prices start at $59.50. 
AB BROADENS INQUIRY nonprofit basis. Send for Bulletin No. 367 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has a Continental is offering polio riders, |for complete information. 
uurth airline under scrutiny in its in- to be attached to any of the company’s 
estigation of air transport finances. health or accident policies. Annual ‘BU DGITT’ 
URE geo satrgpaga Airlines has been pegs is $1 for an adult, $2.50 for a | 
sked to submit a report on its opera- child. In-computing this rate, the com- ° 
ions. The board ieee: it may Histol pany did ok include any overhead Chain Blocks 
-“% more reasons for the air transport charges except the cost of acquisition of MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
ustry’s increasing dependence on the rider. And most agents are said to MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
mail contracts. be donating their commissions to the | suiders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ 
Previously, the board’s probe ex- March of Dimes. — sah _ vale wasn et aha ener 
ended to Northeast, Colonial (BW— Chief danger of loss to any company [© ‘American’ Industrial Inetoments. 


in grease in a sealed housing. 





MANNING 
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PROVIDING 


ORPORA 


$65,649,000 STATE OF ARKANSAS 


14,000,000 HOUSTON, TEXAS 





A SALE 


NATION- WIDE 


The Wat: Si ath ae, States 


Recent acceleration of industrial activity in the West South Central States 


30,000,000 ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
6,250,000 CADDO PARISH, LA. SCHOOL DIST. NO. I 

25,000,000 CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT CO. (TEXAS) First Mtge. 34% 

27,000,000 GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 


17,000,000 LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


35,000,000 OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
4,500,000 TULSA, OKLA., BOARD OF EDUCATION 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 





INVESTMENT CAPITAL 







gives promise of further intensive development. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has assisted 
in the activity in that area through its participation as an original underwriter in 
132 State and municipal bond issues aggregating over $365,000,000 and 


127 corporate bond issues totaling more than $1,000,000,000, 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


Highway Ref. 3% « 3496 1943-1972 


First Mtge. 34% 10-1-74 
39, 4% «1% 1947-1966 

1I-1-73 
First Mtge. 256% 5-1-76 
Water Rev. 414% & 2% 1947-1969 
First Mtge. 3% 4-1-74 
First Mtge. 23/4495 2-1-75 
3% & 1% 1949-1966 


Our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide Investment Capital 1903-1946,” will be mailed upon request. 
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the Penn Fruit Co. at 19th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


The job here is to cool 7 self- 
service display cases for dairy 
products; 4 display cases for 
poultry and fish, with | for 
60 ft. 


meats, 48 for delicatessen, and 


flowers; of cases for 


Is used in this great store of 





48 for eggs and cheese; plus 5 
large bulk storage rooms. 


This diversified load is carried 
by 14 Frick refrigerating units. 
Installation by the Mack Ma- 
chine Co. of Pa., who had pre- 
viously sold 79 Frick machines 
for use in Penn Fruit stores. 


£ REFRIGERATION Since 


K. 


WAYNESHORO PENN 


Fric 











writing polio insurance is that the 4, 
ease tends tp occur in regional ¢ pidey, 
SOs. <> ok US, AE Continental 
nationwide acceptance of its ri 
likelihood of a severe loss in 
demic of the disease will be 
decreased. 


It's Up to ICC 


Robert Young wants C.&0 
to be allowed to vote its stock i, 
N. Y. Central; asks permission to 
serve on Central’s board. 


It’s only four months now six 
Robert R. Young first announced thy: 
he was interested in the New York Cen 
tral R.R. (BW—Dec.7’46,p31). But the 
belief is growing in Wall Street thiat the 
ultimate result of that announc 
will be unification of the Central with 
Young’s Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—if th 
Interstate Commerce Commission ji] 
go along. 

e Petition—Young’s latest move is off 
petition to ICC asking that C.&O. tx 
ermitted to enjoy “free control” of the 
400,000 shares of Central stock it re. 
cently acquired from its parent Alle. 
ghany Corp. (BW—Feb.8’47,p66). Since 
that purchase, voting control of the 
block (some 6.2% of all Central stock 
outstanding) has rested in the hands of 
New York’s Chase National Bank. Back 
in 1945 it was agreed that all stock off 
nonafhiliated carriers held within the 
Alleghany rail family would be 
trusteed. 

Two other petitions are also await 
ing commission action. These request 
permission for Young and Robert J. 
Bowman to accept a recent invitation to 
become New York Central director 
(BW—Mar.22’47,p111)—while continv- 
ing to retain intact their present pos 
tions within the Alleghany group of 
companies. Bowman is president o 
C.&O., Young is chairman of both 
C.&O. and Alleghany. 

@ Quid Pro Quo—If the ICC will “free” 
its Central stock holdings, C.&O. wil 
immediately divest itself of its voting 
control of the Nickel Plate R.R. Thi 
would be accomplished by depositing i in 
the Chase voting trusteeship the 75% 
common stock interest C.&O. now 
holds in the Nickel Plate. Also, 4 
officers and directors of C.&O. wh 
hold interlocking positions with Nick 
























Plate would agree to resign their off Jifhe | 
cial connections with the latter rai: Iitrs o 
road. It 

If C.&O. should eventually “acq ye Hes 
control of Central,” the petitions ¢' Dora! 


to state, the former will “take Agee lays 
steps to dispose of all its Nickel Plate Chic 
shares and discontinue all relations with Mfoom 
that company that might have beet pany 
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BE <tablished because of such stock owner- 
, hock Shift—Y oung, it is now revealed, 
jisposed of his entire holdings of Alle- 
hany Corp. common  stock—27,306 
f,ares—last month. His personal interest 
, that corporation is now confined to 
e gales 2 of 1,600 shares (1.7%) 
bf the outstanding prior preferred, and 
6,138 shares (2.5%) of the preferred 
*A\”” stock. 
Allan P. Kirby, Young’s chief partner 
Alleghany, upped his ownership of 
lleghany common by purchasing 16,- 
f00 shares in March. He now holds a 
516,000-share block, or some 11.4% of 
]] the stock now outstanding. 
i What Does It Mean?—The signifi- 
ance of this change isn’t yet entirely 
Jear. However, it’s generally believed 
n Wall Street that it represents a move 
by Young to divest himself of any large 
oting power in Alleghany before step- 
ping into a prominent managerial role 
nN. Y. Central. 


PEPSI-COLA HIGH JINKS 


Pepsi-Cola Co. cut the red tape of 
Mtockholders’ meetings to ribbons this 
week. A dozen executives, 1,300 stock- 
holders—with 100 children tagging along 
cut loose at a family party in New 
‘ork’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Walter S. 
lack, Jr., president (below), enjoyed 




























President Mack and friend 


he sport, congratulated his stockhold- 
ts On their good looks. 

It was one of a series of several par- 
fies to humanize the usual stodgy cor- 
poration affair. A second was held a few 
lays later; another was scheduled for 


hicago. In the bedecked grand ball- 
oom, an hour-long film reviewed com- 
pany operations. 
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Announcing a New Series 


of Trade Analyses from 


Atin 


ERICA 


slong a 


] peeves eee or 


( ee oon ctv 


| AMERICA is & profitable market, but an 
ever-changing one. Now you can readily 
acquire the up-to-the-minute information so 
necessary to your business in that area. An 
Irving specialist again is there assembling data 
on general conditions, trade possibilities, im- 
port and export regulations and other such 
essential facts. His reports on individual coune 


tries will soon be available. 


If you now do business or plan business south 
of the border you will want these new Irving 


Trade Analyses. They are yours for the asking. 


ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 15. N.Y. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















---CONTROL THEM WITH 


Producirol 








HAVE INSTANT INFORMATION ON 
ALL YOUR ORDERS...KNOW THEIR 
EXACT STATUS AT ALL TIMES 


Delivery dates are met easily with 
Produc-Trol because this new system 
of visual control shows progress of an 
order from start to finish. You see at a 
glance where it is . . . whether it’s on 
schedule . . . when delivery is expected. 
Bottle necks, therefore, are spotted in 
advance and work kept flowing smoothly 
- .. more efficiently. 

Over 7500 companies now use Produc- 
Trol not only for more effective order 
scheduling but also for machine loading, 
budget, sales, and inventory controls. 
Why not investigate today! 


Produciroly 





PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 








WaAsSELL ORGANIZATION 
Dept. BW-4, Westport, Conn. 

Tel. Westport 2-4112 

Send for new, informative booklet. 


Company 





errs | 


Address. 
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Possible Wage Pattern Set 


Electrical workers get 15¢ an hour increase for 30,000 
G.M. employees, dent auto union’s 2314¢ demand. Settlement may 
become year’s pilot agreement for negotiations in major industries 


Reports out of the steel negotia- 
tions in Pittsburgh continued ominous 
(BW—Apr.12’47,p15). And midweek 
brought no break in the national tele- 
phone stoppage (page 103). But there 
were two developments which lightened 
perceptibly the dark sky over important 
sectors of the labor front: 

e The coal miners were back at work, 
their “safety strike” abandoned. John 
L. Lewis, bowing to the power of the 
courts, was clearing himself of charges 
of bad faith. He wanted to get back 
for his United Mine Workers’ treasury 
the $2,800,000 that the Supreme Court 
had said the U.M.W. could save if it 
purged itself of the contempt which 
lay behind last winter's coal strike. 
Another labor crisis in coal seemed 
averted until June, when the govern- 
ment was scheduled to return the 
mines to private operation. 

e Even more important was a nego- 
tiated wage increase of 15¢ an hour 
for some 30,000 General Motors em- 
ployees. It promised to make the week 
a memorable one in the 1947 labor 
calendar. The settlement between the 
corporation and C.I.0.’s United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers, em- 
bodied into a firm contract that runs 


until April, 1948, may become th 
year's pilot agreement. 

e Standard Settlement?—G. M. de) 
with the U. E. in its four electric, 
plants, of which Frigidaire is the 
largest. Its settlement thus presages , 
standard for both the electrical many. 
facturing and auto industries, both of 
which are currently engaged in intensive 
contract bargaining with the C.1.0, 
(page 94). 

G.M.’s 15¢ figure will be divided into 
114¢ asa straight hourly wage increase 
—conforming to the rubber industry set. 
tlement (BW—Mar.29’47,p76) — and 
34¢ to take care of other economic bene. 
fits. 

The U.E, felt confident that the 15¢ 
pattern could be applied in current ne- 
gotiations with General Electric and 
Westinghouse. Other auto companie;, 
meanwhile, believed an ultimate settle. 
ment between G.M. and the C10. 
United Auto Workers would parallel 
the U.E. agreement, set the tempo fo: 
the entire industry. 

e Piecework Allocation—The hour) 
wage boost represents about an 8.5% 
increase over an estimated $1.34 aver- 
age rate in G.M.’s factories. Piecework 
bulks importantly in the company’ 





Can Congress override the veto? 

That has become the paramount 
question looming over labor legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress. 
e Empty Gesturing?—All the debate 
and controversy over what should go 
into Senate and House versions of 
a labor code (BW —Apr.12’47,p94); 
all the speculation over how the 
versions can be reconciled in confer- 
ence committee, add up to empty 
gesturing—unless there are two-thirds 
majorities in both houses that will be 
willing to vote against a presidential 
veto. 

For Harry Truman will not ap- 
prove an omnibus bill. 

Of greater importance, therefore, 
than the provisions of the bills which 
Congress was preparing to act on 





Labor-Law Must: Two-Thirds Vote 


this week will be the tallies on the 
voting. They will provide the first 
real index of what management can | 
expect in legal changes on the labor 
front. 

e Tough Decision—If the Republi- 
cans cannot pick up enough Demo- 
cratic support to make a two-thirds 
majority, they face a tough political | 
decision. 

They can let labor legislation dic, 
and try to pin the responsibility on 
the Administration. Or they can 
send the White House the milder 
bills it wants—thus, in effect, letting 
Truman write the law. 

They haven’t yet decided which to 
do. It can’t be either an easy or a 
hasty choice because it’s freighted 
with significance for 1948. 
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ectrical manufacturing operations. 
e increase will be allocated between 


i se rates and piece payments to arrive 


t 1l4¢ more for an average houtr’s 


ork. 

"Most of the 34¢ fringe adjustment 
in payment for six nonworking holi- 
jays. In this respect, G.M. sets a 
precedent for major automobile com- 
panies, although many suppliers have 
aid in recent years for the same holi- 
ays. The rest of the 34¢ adjustment 
omprises an advance in call-in pay 
om three to four hours, plus insig- 
nificant changes in figuring vacation 


pay. 
feapact on Autos—Intriguing the auto 
orld was the question of the settle- 
ent’s impact on auto union negotia- 
ions. U.A.W. had no inkling that its 
ellow C.1.0. union was on the verge of 
contract. General belief was that the 
uto union’s 234¢ demand, barely in- 
roduced last week, was already badly 
ented. 

Last year, the U.E. settled its strike 
“ith G.M. for 184¢ while the U.A.W. 
as still demanding a cent more (BW— 
eb.16’'46,p105). That spelled out the 
atten which the auto workers finally 
ad to take. A 15¢ offer to the auto 


inion was due to be made by G.M. 


hen negotiations resume this week. 
The leftist U.E, is ideologically op- 
osed to President Walter Reuther of 
e auto workers, in charge of the G.M. 
egotiations. But there were no evident 
gns that factionalism played a part in 
€ new agreement. 

The Best Deal—Word from inside the 
onference was that U.E. had one fear 
h settling. It was that U.A.W. might 
ter do better—especially on pension 
lans and insurance proposals. These 
ere held open for “discussion and 
egotiation,” but U.E. was presum- 
bly informed that they were dead is- 
es while the new year-long contract 
as in force. In other words, U.E. is 
lieved to have G.M.’s assurance that 
¢ U.A.W. won’t come out with a bet- 
t deal. 

No matter how U.A.W. felt, it was 
mmediately evident that other auto 
bakers weren’t entirely happy about the 
.M. deal. There were private expres- 
ns that the aute union might have 
ttled for less than 15¢—although there 
as no concrete evidence of it in the 
tgotiations. Now it is taken for granted 
hat settlements of more than a cent or 
b away from 15¢ are all but impossible. 
Auto Strikes Unlikely—By the same 
bken, the possibility of major auto 
dustry strikes this year is figured as 
aving been minimized, with “follow 
he leader” tactics indicated for both 
des. This conclusion may hold true for 
her industries as well—if the likely 
bssibility is accepted that Philip Mur- 
y gave U.E. a go-ahead on the 15¢ 


breement, 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 71 of a Series 
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Te BAYER COMPANY 


knows the value of the 
RIGHT IMPRESSION 


Bayer Aspirin, expert in making impressions, never tried to market 
their product under its correct chemical name, monoaceticacidester 
of salicylic acid. They renamed it aspirin. Recently, they repackaged 
their entire line to give a smart modern impression and to rate 
added counter display in streamlined stores. 


Bayer has enhanced their public’s impression of their company 
by streamlining their plant and their package. One impression they 
did not need to change: the impression made by their letterhead. 
Long ago, they chose Strathmore Bond to give the right impression 
of their distinguished hguse to prospects and customers. 


@ften your letterhead is your prospect’s first impression of your 
firm. Does it make a good one for you? If not. . . ask your printer 
to submit new designs on Strathmore letterhead papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
93 
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MYSTIK Adhesive Products 
2646 N. Kildare, Chicago 39, Offices in Principal Cities 





Are Your Products 
Packed With This 


FIBER-ana-STEEL 


The strap that GRIPS, yet never chips! 


e Protects as it binds. 
* Soft covering prevents scratching 
or chipping finish. 
© Steel core gives it strength. 
e Will not stain painted, enameled 
or porcelain finish. 
e Prompt delivery. 
FREE SAMPLE ON REQUEST 
Just Mail This Coupon 


A. 3. GERRARD 
Send me sample of FIBER-and-STEEL 
Also information on other A. J. Gerrard 
products checked 
(C) STEELBINDER Strapping Tools (—) BULKBINDER Strapping Tools 
(CD STEELBINDER Steel Strapping (CJ BULKBINDER Heavy Duty Strapping 


Name 

















Firm Name 





Street ea 














hia me MO 
221-AA WN. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 








Architects of the Evolving Wage Pattern 





U.S.W.’s Murray U.A.W.’s Reuther U.E.’s Matles 


These corporation executives who handle labor relations, and their union 
adversaries, are currently negotiating wage rates for the firms expected to set 
the 1947 pattern in their industries. And because these industries are key 
employers in every important industrial area, what they settle on will heavily 
influence pay boosts in all manufacturing enterprises. 

Behind these six men, however, whose faces are frequently in the news, 
are literally millions of other people whose interests they directly represent. 
These are the anonymous stockholders (below left) and union members 
(right) between whom business revenues must be divided. Big-scale collective 
bargaining is now more than haggling over cents per hour. It determines the 
size of two important shares of the national income. 
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nion on Air 


C1.O.’s United Electrical 
orkers sets a precedent, signs 
land Stowe for series of 52 
eekly broadcasts on Mutual. 


Labor won its voice on the air when 
ajor radio networks set up free sustain- 
ng programs for unions in 1945 (BW— 
bn.12'46,p108). Subsequently,  net- 
orks agreed to sell unions radio time 
pr broadcasts in which organized labor 
ould present its position on important 
ues. Until last week, however, unions 
ad never achieved any real stature as 
pdio program sponsors. 
Last week the United Electrical, Ra- 
io & Machine Workers (C.I.O.) an- 
ounced it had broken the ice. It signed 
contract with the Mutual Broadcasting 
ystem as sponsor of a series of 52 
eekly news commentary broadcasts. 
E. thus became the first labor union 
p sponsor a regularly scheduled, nation- 
ide radio program. 
At $5,000 a Week—U.E. will present 
eland Stowe as commentator in its 1 5- 
ninute program, ““You—and the News.” 
ccording to the union, it is designed to 
ll a “great need for unbiased reporting 
the news on the air.” The program 
il cost the union around $5,000 a 
reek, It is also intended, U.E. an- 
ounced, to offset the influence of com- 
entators “who reflect the propaganda 
big business, who smear the labor 
hovement, and who oppose progressive 
gislation.”” 
Stowe will broadcast on Wednesday at 
30 p.m. e.s.t. beginning Apr. 23. Plans 
tlled for 55 Mutual stations to carry 
he program. A few turned it down; 
ation Operators didn’t like the idea of 
union sponsoring a news commentary 
ogram. Mutual announced, however, 
hat most outlets raised no objection to 
he plan for U.E. program sponsorship. 
Native Brand—The electrical workers’ 
hion is the biggest in C.1.O.’s left-wing 
oc. Stowe has been described as a 
iberal” and “antifascist” news analyst 
hd foreign correspondent. He warned, 
a recent book, “They Shall Not 
ep,” of the danger that “an anti- 
beral, anti-Negro, antilabor, guilefully 
kmerican’ brand of fascism” will be 
tablished in this country. Stowe is a 
ember of C.I.0.’s American Newspa- 
Guild. 
The national radio program is U.E.’s 
ond precedent-setting public rela- 
ons enterprise. It produced a pre-elec- 
mm motion picture “Deadline for 
tion” last year. This 45-minute docu- 
entary stirred wide controversy be- 
use of its many parallels with the 
ommunist Party line. UE. is plan- 
§ to bring the picture up to date. 
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The Model IM-514 Amplified Inter-Communication System. Compact, mahogany cabinet with 
capacity for 15 Master and/or Remote stations. Also available in 8 station capacity systems. 





You are paying your executives by the 
mile if they have to leave their desks, 
walk “x” number of steps, and then wait 
to give or receive information—the whole 
vicious, time-consuming cycle! 





With the Model IM-514 Amplified Inter- 
Com your men stay at their desks — ac- 
complish more work, more easily. It saves 
valuable time and increases executive 
efficiency. What’s more, it is engineered 
and built to the same high standards as 
the famous Stromberg-Carlson radios 
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and telephone equipment. 


visit YouR LOCAL Stromberg-Carlson sound 
equipment distributor (listed in your 
phone book). Or write for free booklets 
describing Stromberg-Carlson amplified 
( ) or telephone (_) inter-communi- 
cation systems. (Please check informa- 
tion desired.) Address: Stromberg- 
Carlson Co., Sound Equipment Division, 
Dept. B-4, Rochester 3, New York. 


The Executive Inter-Communication Telephone System. 
Instant, private contact with your key personnel. Avail- 
able with up to 25 stations. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON 


NATURAL-VOICE 
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SOUND SYSTEMS 
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What does YOUR letterhead 
say about you?... 


Your letterhead makes many business calls 
every day. Have you asked yourself lately 
what kind of impression it makes? Is it a 
dignified representative that lends impor- 
tance to your message? Or does it do just 
the opposite, as so many out-of-date, poorly 
designed letterheads do? 

“Your Next Letterhead,” Hammermill’s 
idea book, provides a standard by which you 
can judge your present letterhead. Concisely, 
it gives the essentials of modern design, with 
some 26 examples of the good arrangements 
of type, emblems, trade marks. Send coupon 
for this practical “‘show-how”’ book. 


ele) Size) mea 13 WATERMARK 


i Is this firm as out of date 
as its letterhead? 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


With your copy of “‘Your Next Letterhead’? we'll 
include the sample book of Hammermill Bond, 
showing the colors of this fine business paper. 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—a copy of “Your Next Letterhead” and include a 


sample book of the new Hammermill Bond. 


Name ..i..-. 


covcccccccscccce POSITION ccccccccccccesccccoeesce 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) BW-4-19 








Virginia Law Challenged 


Virginia’s legal advisers, al:cady 
tangled in labor-law problems ip 
connection with the nationa) tele. 
acy union dispute (page | ()]) 

ad more to think about thj 
week. A test of the constitution. 
ality of a 1946 state law sharply 
restricting picketing was taking 
shape in Pulaski. : ; 

Two pickets at the RCA Victor 
Corp. plant there were convicted 
of intimidating workers in a labor 
dispute. Basis of the charge was 
the wording on placards which 
they carried: “Be a man, not a rat, 
Stay out!” 

cting Justice Marvin Graham 
of Pulaski County Trial Justice 
Court ruled that this slogan was 
“insulting and obviously intended 
to keep men from going to work. 
It declares by innuendo that by 
going to work [a man] is a rat.” 

The justice ruled that this 
violatec the state law which bars 
intimidation of workers at plants 
involved in a labor dispute. At 
torneys for the pickets, mem 
bers of the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers 
(C.1.O.), filed an appeal. 

The labor dispute at the Pulaski 
plant arose when RCA Victor laid 
off 153 workers during a U.E. or 


ganizational drive. 








Ford vs. F.A.A. 


Both serve notice th 
contract is terminated. Compa 
saysunion has led foremen awa 
from management responsibil 


Business is on its own now in its i 
tle against foremen’s unions. There is1 
further hope of judicial relief: ‘The 
preme Court has ruled that independe 
organizations of supervisors are entith 


to bargaining rights under the Wag 
Act (BW—Mar.15’47,p97). And legis 


tive relief seems far from immediate. 

That, essentially, is what was behi 
last week’s notice by the Ford Mo 
Co. that it was terminating its cont” 
with the Foreman’s Assn. of America@ 
May 9. The union filed a similar nob 
the same day, but the initiative § 
definitely Ford’s. 


e Part of Management—Ford first sig 


with F.A.A. three years ago. Its be 
at that time, according to John 
Bugas, vice-president in charge of li 
relations, was that “recognition o 
foremen’s union would result in maki 
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foremen more effectively a part of man- 
agement.” 


But, said Bugas in his letter to F.A.A. 
siving notice of the termination, “after 





















three years’ experience, our conclusion 
ele. JM i; that the results have been opposite 
N), of what we hoped for. Rather than exert- 
this HM ing its efforts to draw foremen into 
on- [MB closer relationship with the rest of 
ply management, your association has 
Ing worked in the opposite direction.” 

e Example--As an example of what he 
tor was talking about, Bugas charged that 
ted r.A.A. had ordered its members to re- 
bor fuse to check up on workers’ loitering 
was J away from their work stations, on the 
ich # cround that their job was to supervise 
rat. J work only. He also pointed to the inci- 

dent that brought the whole issue to a 
am [i head—when all but three of the 36 
tice MR forenen in the River Rouge rolling 
was [i mill walked off their jobs recently to 
Jed MB attend a 24-hr. union meeting. 
tk. Thus, the company’s position is that 
by MB the chief issue is to determine where 
foremen’s responsibility begins and ends. 
his # But F.A.A., in its notice, brings up a 
ats J number of other grievances: 
nts Security—F.A.A. wants to represent 
At i all Ford foremen under a union shop 
om J and a checkoff. Under the present con- 
cal, # tract it bargains only for its members. 
eI “Raiding’—Under the contract, 






superintendents are not covered. F.A.A. 






ski J charges company raiding in the upgrad- 
aid J ing of general foremen to superin- 
or @ tendencies. And it opposes a company 





proposal to exempt general foremen, 




































On one side, Robert H. Keyes: Only 
a month after the Supreme Court 
underwrote his foreman’s union it be- 
gins what may be a fight for its life. 
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Industries Served by 


TAFT-PEIRCE: 


2. THE GLASS INDUSTRY 





The Famous Bottle and the “Phantom Phial” 
--.- both were taken to TAFT-PEIRCE 


One bottle sought the limelight—and gained it so successfully that 
it’s now a national landmark. The master mold for that bottle was 
created here in the Taft-Peirce Contract Division. 

The design and production of a new type of glass-blowing machine 
to produce another bottle, a small piece of druggist’s ware, had to be 
“boarded out” from its home plant during its development, in order to 
keep it secret until ready for market. So the bottle-maker’s chief 
engineer and his staff spent several months completely incognito in the 
Taft-Peirce plant, in drafting rooms specially set aside for them here. 
And there was no “leak” in that bottle. The job stayed under wraps at 
Taft-Peirce until it was perfected and ready to go! , 

These are just two jobs on the books of the Taft-Peirce Contract 
Division. We won't call them typical jobs, for there is no such thing in 
this unique organization. Also on the books are hat-making machines, 
food-freezing equipment, watch-making machines, special tools for 
“zipper” fasteners—and more than likely something in your own line. 

But no matter what you need, you can have it made here in quantity— 
or you can obtain here the designs, tools, jigs, and fixtures to set up 
production in your own plant. Write for terms and details to The Taft- 
Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 





For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
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WirH LABOR and other manufacturing costs steadily 
rising—consider the production savings enjoyed by 733 





manufacturers in sunny San Antonio’s climate. 

Here—the annual mean temperature is 69.1°. Humidi 
is low: winter afternoons average 56%; summer—52%. 
Virtually no fog or snow. 266 sunshiny days yearly. 

This mild, dry climate saves production costs several 
ways: Fewer manhours are lost due to bad weather or winter 
ills. Workers lose less time getting to and from work. 
Investments in buildings are lighter—with shed-type struc- 
tures often being adequate. Product spoilages or machinery 
damages caused by humidity or sudden weather changes are 
almost unknown. Daily temperature variations are seldom 


more than 20°. 
Productivity of 


labor is higher in San Antonio’s climate 


—sought by thousands of tourists every year. For workers 


and executives get more fun out of life 


ere. Living is so 


much easier, less expensive and more pleasant. 
All these advantages and others are explained further in 
the new book: “San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry.” 





os me 


INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


e FOOD processing and 
packing 

e GARMENTS—ladies’, 
men’s, sports, infant 
wear, lingerie 


e WOOL processing and 





manufacturing 
e GLASS contai 
facturing 


e LEATHER tanning and 
products, including gar- 
ments 


e@ FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood 
and metals 


e STEEL, metal fabrication 
e PLASTIC fabrication 


e CERAMICS — pottery, 
clay preducts 


e CHEMICALS in many 


Outlined also are: the city’s low industrial 
gas rates—lowest of any large Texas city 
or smaller industries; the rapidly growin 

nearby markets of the Southwest an 
neighboring Latin America; the remark- 
able labor supply—adapted through heri- 
tage and training to artistic, manual and 
mechanical skills; and other factors im- 
portant in deciding plant locations. So 
attach your letterhead to the coupon below 
and mail today, 


San Hntonio 


Selo the olage 
jor nductry 


Sen Antone 


Ae 


ARTHUR E. BIARD, Chairman Lbs 


San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 
791 Insurance Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Please send the new book “San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry.” 


Nome 





Cc y 
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Address 





City Zone No State 
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SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY / 



























too, from the scope of the agree ent. 
Wages—Basic gé is not at issu 
cording to Patrick Mullin, president of 
the Ford chapter of F.A.A., but the 
union wants: reinstatement of shift dif. 
erentials, which were eliminated \ |e) 
the present contract was signed a yea; 
ago; an end to the “inequalities” \ hich 
result from the present system of bas. 
ing foremen’s pay partly on the wage 
level of the men they supervise; and , 
new method of computing overtime. 
Retirement—I’.A.A. wants a pension 
plan included in the contract (Ford now 
pays pensions under its own plan; the 
union says they are too small). FAA. 
also objects to Ford’s practice of retiring 
foremen automatically at 65. : 
This week the union followed through 
on its contract cancellation by filing a 
30-day notice of intention to strike, If 


On the other hand, John S. Bugas: 
Ford’s top labor-relations man _ takes 
on a fight with his unionized foremen 
without any help—yet—from laws. 


its members do walk out next month, 
they almost certainly will succeed in 
closing the plant; the United Auto 
Workers (C.1I.O.) has always respected 
supervisory picket lines. 

e Difficult Decision—But there is 4 
grave question of policy involved in the 
decision of whether or not to call that 
walkout. On the one hand, a successful 
strike would have tremendous advertis- 
ing value to the expanded organizing 
campaign the union has been pushing 
ever since the Supreme Court decision. 
On the other, it would run the risk ot 
stimulating legislation to outlaw super 
visory unions entirely. 
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USINES: 





Annual Pay Plan 


Kansas garment maker and 
G.W.U. work out assurance 
ogram. Union says it is not 
essing nationwide adoption. 


Employers in seasonal industries have 
nsistently opposed wage-assurance pro- 
ams. They have contended vigorously 
principally to unions and before fed- 
| investigating committees—that guar- 
beeing work is impractical for them. 
owever, a.Kansas City ladies garment 
ynufacturer recently contracted for 
e first wage guarantee attempted in 
is industry in 27 years. 
A. B. Gernes, president of the Gernes 
ment Co., Inc., announced that un- 
br a 1947-48 contract his 350 em- 
pyees are assured 52 weeks’ pay. The 
an was worked out with the Interna- 
pnal Ladies Garment Workers Union 
F.L.). The assured rate is the wage 
ch employee received during 1946 for 
) hours’ work. However, the employ- 
’s total liability for idle time is lim- 
ed to expenditure of 10% of 1946 
ytoll. 
Limited Aspects—This limitation on 
anagement’s liability was decided 
bon by Gernes and I.L.G.W.U. to 
otect the company against “severe 
onomic dislocations.” Its inclusion 
the contract classifies the Gernes 
an as a “limited” annual wage. The 
vernment’s Latimer report on annual 
we policy recommended programs of 
similar pattern in industries of this 
pe (BW—Dec.21’46,p78). 
Theoretically, due to the contract 
huse limiting Gernes’ liability to 10% 
payroll, employees might not receive 
e full, 52-week guaranteed pay in a 
zr of long layoffs. But union and man- 
ement consider this a remote possi- 
lity. 
Average prewar employment in the 
insas City garment industry was 45 
eks annually. The negotiators’ pre- 
ption is that operations will con- 
hue at least at that rate. As long as 
ey do, a fund amounting to 10% of 
\roll will be sufficient to assure a 
ll year’s pay for Gernes employees. 
How It Works—Here’s how the plan 
| operate: Gernes will set aside a sum 
ual to 10% of the preceding year’s 
woll at the beginning of each fiscal 
t. This will be held in escrow, apart 
m other corporate finances. 
If employees are laid off at any time 
nng the year, they will receive from 
fund a sum sufficient to give them 
‘hour wages each week. That is, if 
y work only 16 hours in one week, 
ty will receive pay for that time from 
ular payroll funds, plus pay for 24 
urs’ idle time from the escrow fund; 
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"Cutler-Hammer did it again” 


Electrical maintenance men are 
probably the world’s toughest crit- 
ics. To them, engineering features 
are just so many “‘claims’’ until they 
are proved in service. And it takes 
a whale of a lot of proving to win a 
nod of approval, not to mention 
their open admiration. 


These facts make your selection 
of trouble-free safety switches as 
simple as working out a clean sweep 
in yesterday’s races. Just ask your 
electrical maintenance man about 
the “new” Cutler-Hammer Safety 
Switch. 

Five years ago, when this switch 
first appeared, he too probably had 


his tongue in his cheek when we 
talked about “‘heat-proof” construc- 
tion and what it meant to safety 
switch performance and dependa- 
bility. Now he must know the an- 
swer. Ask him. 

We like hard-to-convince practical 
men. Especially when they say, 
“Cutler-Hammer engineering did it 
again. Make mine Cutler-Hammer.” 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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“Registered 
trademarks 


materials. 


Use Wolmanized Lumber there and decay can’t get 
a start. It's standard structural lumber made highly 
resistant to decay by pressure-treatment with Wolman 


Salts* preservative. 
YOU SAVE ON UPKEEP 


This pressure-treated lumber costs little more than 
untreated wood. You save money by eliminating ex- 
pensive replacements. There’s no odor. And this treated 


wood can be painted. 


WOLMANIZING 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER* 


doesn’t mind the “rain” 
that falls inside a wall 


Moisture squeezed out of super-cooled air is always a 
problem in refrigerated structures. And that moisture 
(or melting ice and frost) plays havoc with ordinary 


FLAMEPROOFING 


























CREOSOTING 








1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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if they are idle for an entire w ck, 4, 
full 40-hour pay comes from tie py,, 
antee fund. ; 
If the escrow fund is exhaust! befo, 
the end of the year, the uni 
that the company shall have nf 
liability for guaranteeing pay for th 
year. If funds are left at the cud of th 
year, they revert to the company, 
new fund amounting to 10% of payto) 
will then be set up, and the plan yj 
start fresh operation. 
e Overtime—I’mployees are covered g k of 
soon as they have been on thie cop ren 
pany payroll for six months. Overtinghoys. 
pay (which last year amounted to |\) 
of employees’ total wages) will continy ht 
to be paid for at time and onc-half, by pe 
there is no guarantee of overtime wor ws 
Overtime hours will be counted toward Sale 
the guaranteed 40 hours’ employmen hin 
in a week, but will not carry over fro ith 
week to week. Hence, overtime wor line 
during busiest seasons may not } inal 
charged off—as in other annual wag@h) o. 
plans in seasonal industrics—agains ye 
slow periods of the year. il 
Representing 1.L.G.W.U, in the nf ces 
gotiations with Gernes was Meyer Perl 4 
stein, the union’s southwestern regiona i 
vice-president. Perlstein said the union’§§ 
Gernes proposals were based on a plat 
adopted in Cleveland in 1920. Thi , 
plan subsequently was dropped becau; ril 
of what Perlstein said were “other di 
ferences” which upset union-managf J 
ment relations there. ‘ 
e Good for Both Sides—Gernes agree@nnin 
to cooperate with the union in workingy._ 
neon oie aks Snhaands pian: 
out an assured wage plan because, h 
announced, “I believe it is good for thq ply 
employees [and] I have found in co 
operating with my employees that wha 
is good for them is good for the combyrece 
pany. 5 raisi 
Gernes pointed out that the compan teq 
may recover all or a large part of ite, ¢ 
escrow fund by “proper scheduling ffthing 
work” and possibly by fill-in productiog§y, we 
on secondary lines during slack seasons 
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The union, he said, “made no effort tf vine 
interfere with management's prcrogativf, oye 
of scheduling work.” Overtime oper, v 
tions may be curtailed to spread wot, 
over lean weeks, and the union wi 4, 
support management's decision. y ee 
e Provisions—Other contract clauses i... 
clude: of | 
e ‘T'wo-week paid vacations for five-yeq y,. 

employees, one week for one-year cig, ex, 
ployees. Cent _ eae 
e An employer contribution of 1% Qi, 
payroll to a jointly administered healt a pe 
and welfare fund. eg: 
e Four legal holidays in the first ye ae 
of the three-year contract, six days ther 1 
after, a 
e A no-strike and no-lockout agreemet ie 


e Reconsideration of wage rates, on ¢ Work 


mand, between Feb. 1 and Feb. !0 ' 





ne OF 
any year. ers fr 
e Arbitration of any dispute which ca sohdl 
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be settled through collective bar- 
wd al Differences—Perlstein an- 


any that similar guarantee agree- 
nts will be sought in St. Louis, Dal- 
Minneapolis, and other garment 
ters in his region as contracts expire. 
ationally, however, I.L.G.W.U. will 
ino further than to recommend work 
wage assurance lans as “advan- 
sous’ for sound labor-management 
tions. Spokesmen in the union’s New 
k offices emphasized the “very great 
erences” between conditions in the 
‘tindiious garment manufacturing <reas. 
‘0 1) guarantee plan, they said, is more 
‘ontinud@ctical in Kansas City than in, for 
ialf, buffance, New York, Philadelphia, Los 
‘© WorM@@yeles, or Chicago. Kansas City pro- 
towardiftion centers on moderately priced 
“oyment#thing, has little or no high-style lines. 
cr frou. other areas which specialize in fash- 
‘© WOrM® Jines necessarily operate on a busy 
not bi on-slack season basis. In them, the 
‘l wagieon said, efforts to guarantee pay over 
“454109 week period might endanger an em- 
yer's financial stability, hence his em- 
the 1d ees’ actual job security. 
er Perlior this reason, I.L.G.W.U. will not 
‘C51014B<s for an immediate national follow- 
— for the Gernes plan. 
x dl 
). Tha 


becaus rike Laws Tested 


her di 
nanas Three states have statutes 
agreegnning tie-ups in public utilities. 
vorkindag. Viraini h k 
se, hpiana, Virginia phone workers 
for thimply; New Jersey law defied. 
in C0 
it wha Rounding out its second week, the 
© Coll recedented national telephone strike 
§ raising public demands for unprece- 
ted measures to ban utility stop- 
pes. Consumers wanted something— 
thing—which would keep them 
m worrying about dead phones, life- 
5 power lines, paralyzed transporta- 
, and other threats to their neces- 
everyday habits. 
Best Way Out?—More and more, the 
ention of state and federal legislators 
s being drawn to arbitration. It 
_. ned the simplest way of banning a 
* "BKe with provision for some adjudica- 
of the issues which lay behind it. 
the telephone stri‘:e, three states 
¢ experimenting with it. 
lwo of them, Indiana and Virginia, 
¢ islands in the national strike. ‘Tele- 
bne service was normal. In the other, 
v Jersey, defiant strikers refused to 
de by a no-strike, compulsory arbitra- 
_law which had heavy penalties 
ial tily written into it after their strike 
on d begun. 
1) @ork Under Protest—Indiana_tele- 
~~ BBne operators were on the job, under 
ets from the National Federation of 
ephone Workers not to strike in 
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A complete selection of sizes... 


just as a set of twist drills meets a variety of size requirements, the wide 
range of sizes of Torrington Needle Bearings facilitates their selection, 


To meet your design requirement... 


If you are seeking an anti-friction bearing with high radial capacity 
... and a low coefficient of friction . . . and efficient lubrication . . . 
and low installation and maintenance costs . . . then a Torrington 
Needle Bearing may well be your logical choice. Our engineering 
department will gladly recommend the correct size and type to meet 
your specific needs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


© NEEDLE ¢ SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER © TAPERED ROLLER « BALL @ 
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Now—a step-by-step plan 
showing 


How to prevent 
accidents in your 
plant | 


Here is a sound, care- 
fully-worked-out pro- 
gram of accident pre- 
vention—a plan that 
assures a maximum of 
safety for your or- 
ganization, It reveals 
to you realistically the 
savings such a pro- 
gram will mean in 
your plant —in time, — 

money, and manpower. It shows you ex- 
actly how to set this planned program in 
motion—how to select your safety director, 
how to train your supervisors and em- 
ployees, how to get the union to cooperate. 
It provides specific rules, suggestions and 
directions, sample forms—all the pertinent 
data that will enable you to control safety 
effectively in your organization. 


Just published! 


ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


By FREDERICK G. LIPPERT 
Manager, Personnel Administration, 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company, 

Waltham, Massachusetts 

159 pages, 6 x 9, $2.25 
McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and 

Management Series 

This book explains why the maintenance of a sound 
accident prevention program is management’s respon- 
sibility. It includes all the information you need to 
set this program in smooth working order, shows how 
to collect and evaluate accident data, and how to 
train all ranks of supervision and workers. The book 
presents details of inspection practice and corrective 
procedure—procedures to follow in securing union 
cooperation. It includes a detailed breakdown of the 











job of staff accident-prevention specialist. There is 
an explanation of policy and procedure, including 
drafting of the pro- Includes: 


cedure, training 
and follow-up, and © A detailed course for 
supervision in indus- 


a standard set of 
safety rules. The trial-accident control 


book provides care- ©® Proposed health, safe- 
ful direction on the ty, group insurance 
installation of the and compensation 
program itself in clauses for inclusion 


your plant. in union contracts 


Here are the 8 practical chapters 
the book provides: 


1. Accident Prevention—A Management Func- 
tion 

2. Collection and Evaluation of Accident Data 

3. Training and Follow-Up 

4. Inspection and Correction 

5. Union Participation 

6. The Staff Accident-Prevention Specialist 

7. Designing a Policy and Procedure 

8. Installation and Operation of the Program 


See it 10 Days FREE @ Mail Coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 
Send me Lippert’s Accident Prevention Administration 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $2.25, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 


paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

NGMG oc cccccccccecccccccceccvcssesessoccesssecaes eeee 

DATO oiuS ovine ccccbecavcccctecebsnhes cunessedbasatase 

City amd Btato ...cssvevcccvcesccccccccsvectssssevevee 

COMPANY 2... cc ccc cree eres carr aneeeseseesseeeseveseses 

ep erre eT yee BW-4-19-47 
(For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co., 


i2 Richmond Street E., Toronto, 1.) 
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Virginia New 


violation of the Indiana public utility 
law (BW—Apr.5’47,p99). But the work- 
ers were making it clear that they are 
pretty mad about the state law, and be- 
lieve it’s unconstitutional. Bell Tele- 
phone’s Hoosier “voice with a smile” 
suspended use of the familiar “Number, 
please” for the strike’s duration. Oper- 
ators answered, instead, with: ““We are 
working against our will. This is our 
strike, too. May I help you?” 

e Compulsory—The Indiana law pro- 
vides for compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes involving public utilities. 
Whenever collective bargaining reaches 
an impasse, either party may set into 
motion a process of conciliation first, 
arbitration if that fails. Thereafter, 
strikes or lockouts are barred. The de- 
cision of a three-member arbitration 
board is to be binding unless changed, 
on appeal, by the U.S. District Court. 

Gov. Ralph F. Gates appointed a 
staff of ten conciliators and 30 arbitra- 
tors as the telephone strike crisis ap- 
proached. But no call for intervention 
came from management or the tele- 
phone union. Officially, there was no 
impasse in negotiations, yet the same 
deadlock existed in Indiana as in other 
states. 

Gov. Gates was quick to claim that 
this was proof positive that the law was 
a success. But there were other inter- 
pretations of why the status quo was 
continuing. Most likely was that neither 
management nor union in Indiana was 
willing to have the local issues go to 
arbitration; both preferred to follow a 
pattern set on national bargaining levels. 
Had the dispute involved only Indiana, 
the situation might have had a different 
twist. 

e Notification Is Required—Telephone 
workers in Virginia come under the 
state’s public utility strike law passed 
earlier this year (BW —Feb.1’47,p88). 
This provides that the governor must be 
notified whenever contract negotiations 


j 


Gov. William M. Tuck Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll Gov. Ralph F. Gate 


Jersey Indiana 

in a public utility reach a stalemat 
After a ten-day waiting period, a “seco: 
conference” of collective bargaining p 
ties is held, with a representative of 
governor sitting in. 

If the deadlock continues, a secoy 
notice of failure to reach an agreeme 
is filed with the governor. The goven 
may then propose arbitration, but ¢ 
parties are free to reject it without p: 
alty. 

e Seizure Provided—This starts a fi 





week period during which the govern 


can draft plans for seizure. If the uni 
files a strike notice to become effecti 
at the end of the five-week period, t 
state can begin training replaccme 
workers. The telephone dispute is n 
in this phase in Virginia; the uni 
there has given a strike notice to | 
come effective at 6 a.m. on May 17. 
If the walkout should materiali 
Gov. William M. Tuck will have a 
thority to seize and operate struck te 
phone companies, and to fill any jj 
vacancies with replacement worker 
Union members would be_ under 
compulsion to remain on_ the 
against their will. 
e Teeth—Penalties provided in the eve 
of seizure and a strike are double-a 
reled: The company would lose 15% 
net revenues during the period to 
state as a “‘service charge,” would 3 
have to reimburse the state for any ¢ 
penses in training replacement crews;' 
union and its members would be bar 
from receiving any wage increases 
change in working conditions as 45 
sult of the strike. Picketing or in 4 
way interfering with replacement wo! 
ers during state operation is expr¢s 
barred, and is punishable by he 
fines. 


Telephone workers denounced ! 


law as “despotic” but, under ord 
from N.F.T.W., announced they wot 


abide by it. As in Indiana, union |< 


ers cautioned against wildcat stoppas 
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xy demonstrations. Reasoning: 
s could gain nothing in Virginia 
esting the law, might complicate 
national bargaining negotiations. 
'¢ Had Started—New Jersey’s pub- 
lity labor law was pushed through 
levisiature in five hours as the tele- 
» strike got under way. Early this 
-Goy. Alfred E. Driscoll and other 
| officials showed signs of wishing 
ion had been more deliberate. 
Jersey's legislative tempers were 
d because a 1946 state law re- 
ing utility strikes had been proved 
sin a series of power and gas com- 
‘strikes (BW—Jan.4’47,p58). On 
of Gov. Driscoll, legislators 
ht to put teeth into a new law. 
otice Bader it, a 60-day notice is 
ired before a strike may occur in 
pssential public utility. During the 
pling off” period, parties are com- 
ed to continue collective bargain- 
under supervision of the State 
liation Board. If the dispute con- 
es unsettled at the end of 60 days, 
governor may still avert a strike 
seizing any facilities involved. The 
provides that it is illegal for any 
loyee to join in a concerted re- 
] to work for the state, or to aid 
strike or work stoppage. 
e law provides that a five-man ar- 
ption board is to be named to con- 
r the dispute if it continues ten 
s after state seizure. The board’s 
sion is to be final and binding. 
ctif™pompanies and unions are subject 
riod, t™S10,000 fines for each day of an 
lacemeqmgal lockout or strike; individuals are 
ect to fines of from $250 to $500, 
50 days in jail, for each day of an 
al work stoppage. 
body Likes It—This latter attempt 
tite heavy penalties into the law 
peed its entire operation. The law 
denounced quickly by labor as the 
pst vicious” on the statute books of; 
state. Management wasn’t any 
e enthusiastic. After consultation 
b N.F.T.W. officials in Washington, 
e 12,000 New Jersey telephone op- 
he cveqmots defied it. And with the task of 
uble-bamprcement thus thrust into unwilling 
15% qs, the state decided it didn’t have 
1 to ig enough to force compliance. 
ld agg oken arrests of three union leaders, 
any qavomen, started a test case. At mid- 
ews a =the state lost the first round. 
e banqgest_ or prosecution of strikers was 
eases qed by a federal court writ, which 
as a q@pared the right to strike is a consti- 
- in agmonal liberty. 
it wom he utility, meanwhile, complied 
presage’ the law by filing a notice of its 
“heammgness to arbitrate the dispute. 
oo Strong—At midweek, pressure was 
ng for some settlement which would 
uit the new state law to lapse into 
vion. Having adopted a law with 
, the state found it had no stomach 
what enforcement would mean, 
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CROTTY-OPERATED RESTAURANT AT THE ALLENTOWN, PA, 
MACK TRUCK PLANT OF INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 





The Wack Ciuck redlawuant 
wicker the job casier* 


“Having good hot food at the Mack restaurant,” says Harry 
Renninger, “makes the job easier.” And since Mr. Renninger 
has been a valued employee for 18 years, he can speak for his 
fellow workers... who like the convenience of the company 
restaurant; find it “makes the job easier” in many ways. 


As a feature of its labor relations program, Mack Truck uses 
Crotty Brothers’ in-plant feeding service to make appetizing 
and nutritious food available to Renninger and his co-workers. 
Through a central cafeteria and food wagons that circulate 
throughout the big Allentown plant every morniag and after- 
noon, 4,000 employees are served. 


Mack Truck officials feel the advantages of having a com- 
pany restaurant are helping their efforts to accelerate much- 
needed production. And their satisfaction with Crotty Brothers’ 
operation is evident in their extension of Crotty service to their 
Plainfield, N. J., plant. 


* From a series of case studies of in-plant feeding made 
by Richardson Wood, Industrial Analyst. A copy of 
his report on management’s postwar opinions about 
employee feeding will be gladly sent free on request. 


(korry 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 15 STATES AND 37 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET - BOSTON 16 + MASS. 
INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 
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Calling the Caboose |!" 
Plans Surveyed 

a * ies ts J US 

on a Santa Fe Freight Train | Pers\ccmey" of 


tension of social security laws- 


Radio Telephone Communication helps eliminate delays | heard again in Congress. Sc 
; legislatures also have bills be: 











4 e e 4 
in shipping freight designed to set up such a pi 
THE ENGINEER IN HIS CAB hos | State levels. Management gen 
@ dual check—vocal and visual | expressed opposition to propo 
—on his instructions. Radio equip- Strongest protests have been } 


ment includes a telephone hand- (1) It would require still anot! 

set, loudspeaker, low-powered . 

transmitter, receiver and power tax against employers and «¢ 

supply in both cab and caboose. (2) it would take away mai , 
labor controls over medical and he, 

funds; and (3) it would spr 

over all covered workers natioi 

e Two Surveys—Buttressing 0 

to public medical insurance ar 

veys of voluntary health-insurance p 

in private industry. Just released, } 

indicate that between 40% and 50 

all industrial employees now have ¢} 

protection of plans which give th 

sickness benefits. 

A United States Chamber of Co: 
merce survey found that, by 1946, 2 
000 employers nationally, with 5,92 
333 employees, had put into effect pla 
protecting workers against loss of 
come due to temporary disability cau 
During the war, an ultra-high fre- of a break-in-two of the train and ede once peat ome 















quency 2-way radio system enabled __ resultant delay. wie. eel 17, 
a pilot to communicate with his base For instance, a stop to check a sus- eae a vee a I 
or aircraft carrier. pected “hot box” or other defect — ee eee nave 
This same type radio system is needing attention can be handled in orm of voluntary protection agall 
being installed on Santa Fe freight _ three to five minutes instead of twenty wage losses and medical costs due 
trains to provide a means of direct to thirty minutes. temporary disability. 
voice communication between engi- © 50% Coverage—The other sure 
neer in cab and conductor in caboose, me — — for s covering New York State only, 
and between yardmaster and switch- : Santa o—an the way” made by the National Industrial C 
ing crews. This is only one of the many im- ference Board. 
Better Service Prosdite yard service and fretghe | ,N-EC-B. found that in 49.3% 
It means more expeditious handling handling. It’s another reason for a ND — covered 7 
of trains. Conductors can give ““emer- “Santa Fe—all the way” that is help- | P/OYees ad none of the costs of cis 
sickness benefit programs, in 35.] 


gency stop orders” without settin ing to provide better “on-time” han- 
) P - hie 
costs are shared, and in 15.6% «a 





of the emergency brakes and the ris dling of your freight shipments. 
ployees pay the whole cost. 
+ —< eum THE FREIGHT CONDUCTOR IN 
<target “| THE CABOOSE calls the engineer LIMIT ON VET SENIORITY 





in the cab. Transmission in all 
ae aoa niente Job-seniority privileges assured vet 
power lines is highly satisfactory. ans under the Selective Service 
cannot be frozen indefinitely, 
U. S. Supreme Court ruled this we: 
Any extension of “this extraordin 
security” beyond the one year sct ? 
law would create “a preferred status | 
veterans over nonveterans) beyond ‘i 
protection contemplated by Congres. 
The court’s 7-to-2 decision came in 
test case over seniority rights of a gr0¥ 
of veterans at the Trailmobile Co. pls! 
in Cincinnati. It held that veterat 
rights may be amended or curtailed 
union-management agreement after 
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' | year, provided the agreement covers 

4 : SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES workers—veteran or nonveteran—of equ 

| | Serving the West and Southwest senionty. GE 
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The U. S. delegation will remain in Moscow beyond the end of April on 
only one condition: 

That the Soviet Union agree to the idea of the economic urification of 
Germany in return for Washington’s promise to allow some reparations 








deliveries out of current production. 

Nothing more than the outlines of such a bargain can be expected, at 
this late date, to come out of the current meeting. 

But, if this last minute surprise should develop, you can look for another 
meeting of the Big Four—probably in August, and probably in Paris. 


+ 

Because Moscow may refuse to make any bargaining offer suitable to 
Washington, U. S. authorities are speeding up plans for their politico-economic 
drive in Europe and the Middle East. 

Relief is being rushed to Romania. Bucharest has obtained a several- 
million-dollar stopgap loan (against gold in Switzerland) from the Chase 
National Bank. A Washington-approved credit by a group of U. S. banks is 
pending. It may run to $50 million. It will buy food and seed grain in 
the U. S. 

After long delay, the State Dept. has been assigned the task of appoint- 
ing civilian technicians to administer the Greek loan and help revive the 
Greek economic machine (page 48). 




















& 
Greece and Turkey will be seeking fresh credits a year from now. 
Korea is already scheduled to receive half a billion dollars. 
Germany, Austria, and Italy are all slated for important grants. 
So, eventually, will be Japan, China, and the Philippines. 
Total cost of the “‘stop Communism” program will easily pass $10 billion 
in the next two years. 








As this realization spreads, look for Congress—and the public—to 
demand that President Truman outline his over-all program. 

So far, the blueprint isn’t completed. Even if it were ready, the President 
probably would have found it politically more expedient—ct least up to this 
time—to feed it to Congress piecemeal. 

a 

Plans for a Far Eastern peace conference are under consideration. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur urgently wants a Japanese peace treaty. 

Economic conditions in Nippon are deteriorating rapidly, and MacArthur 
wants to get out while his record looks good. 

Washington admits that it’s time to start negotiations. It is likely to 
support the Tokyo demand for a November meeting. 








a 
Keep an eye on the International Trade Organization meeting in Geneva. 
Two basic issues are at stake: 





(1) Can the 18 participating nations agree to a mass tariff-slashing 
program which will start the world on a solid trend toward freer foreign trade? 
(2) Can these countries also agree on a basic charter standardizing 


world trade on a more liberal basis? 
. 


European nations want the tariff deal to be handled first—mainly 
because they believe that the U. S. will offer no important concessions. 
The U. S. wants the ITO charter at the head of the agenda—mainly 
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because it will demand world agreement on the ultimate removal of such 
restrictions as tariff preference, state trading, and foreign-trade licensing. 

Geneva is teeming with lobbyists, each trying to ferret out how great a 
tariff cut on each item will be offered by individual governments. 

Objective is to warn home offices in time to: 

(1) Implement local lobbies; 

(2) Influence long-term trade plans. 

2 

In most capitals, as well as in Geneva, all signs now indicate that the ITO 
will be formally accepted, that the U. S. will reduce tariffs on a large number 
of items (not including wool) in return for specific tariff reduction and 
quota removal by other countries (page 54). 

Preliminaries should be over by Apr. 28. May should disclose the pattern 
of accomplishment. The conference should end in June. 











Though the U. S. negotiations are not bound to submit final tariff deals 
for Senate ratification, look for no radical concessions. 


Hanging over Under Secretary Clayton and his staff is the threat that 
the reciprocal trade authority will not be renewed in June, 1948, if it is 
exercised indiscreetly. 

Britain, on its side, is prepared to make important breaches in the 
Empire preference wall, but not to abandon the principle. 

London, chary of results at Geneva, is determined to maintain some 
preferences so that the entire system can be restored if the ITO program 
fails, now or later. e 


Without awaiting the outcome at Geneva, London is sending a trade 
mission to Moscow to negotiate a long-term deal. 


Wanted mainly by the British are timber, flax, and raw cotton. 

Demanded by the Russians, if they are to make a deal now, are imme- 
diate deliveries of machine tools, generating plants, and other electrical 
machinery. e 

Though Moscow has been digging into its large gold reserves to meet 
current obligations in the U. S., London is unlikely to accept gold in place 
of desperately needed lumber and cotton. 

To the U. S., however, Russia may continue to offer gold. 


Russian gold shipments to New York in the first seven months of 1946 
topped $33 million—highest on record except for 1941, when nearly $45 mil- 
lion was rushed to the U. S. to cover urgent orders for Soviet war supplies. 

» 
If you are doing a big business with India, watch your step during the 


next few months. 

Following the invalidation in March of the Open General License under 
which small importers were rushing huge shipments of cameras, fountain 
pens, and novelties into the country, the New Delhi government has rescinded, 
as of June 30, all licenses except for capital goods with long-term delivery 
dates. 

Current rush of business is aimed at getting orders filled and on board 
ship bound for India prior to June 30. 

You can expect a modification of this drastic restriction, but not neces- 


sarily any quick return to the freedom of imports that ruled before Mar. 31. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





ig Plans for Hyderabad 


7 Indian state’s $11-billion development program offers chance 
far foreign business. Much will go to sterling areas, but U. S. will 
t share. Textile mills, chemical and telephone equipment needed. 


HYDERABAD, India—A 20-year 
lopment program has been charted 
the Princely State of Hyderabad. ‘The 
imated cost is more than $11 billion. 
he plan is expected to revolutionize 
e industrial and economic map of 
ia. It should provide foreign manu- 
turers with a tremendous outlet for 
th goods and services. However, a 
ge share of the cost will necessarily be 
ment locally, and another big slice in 
fic sterling area. 
Ma Linked to the British Indian govern- 
ment by special treaties, Hyderabad oc- 
pies 82,698 sq. mi. in South Central 
Midia. Its population is now about 18- 
illion. Its ruler, the Nizam, is reputed 
be the world’s wealthiest man. Many 
its new industrial magnates are multi- 
illionaires. 
®@Resources—Basis for the industrial ex- 
nsion is the state’s tremendous min- 
@! and water-power resources and its 
oximity to iron ore. Already producing 
proximately a million tons of coal a 
@ar, Hyderabad has barely scratched its 
serves, Extensive limestone and shale 
as supply a big cement and chemical 
asiness. The state is the leading Indian 
pplier of groundnuts, and. ranks fourth 
® the production of cotton. 
@ Plans on the drawing boards will pro- 
Mice total power capacity of between 
0,000 and 1,000,000 kw. to run the 
Bdustrial program. Center of the indus- 
al development is the Godaveri basin, 
Ming 140 mi. northeast of Hyderabad 
Sty. 
lwo Power Plants—A 37,500-kw. 
cam electric plant and a 15,000-kw. 
dro plant have been started. The first 
ll be built at the now unimportant 
wn of Ramgundam. The second will 
the head sluice of the Nizamsagar 
m, whose 30-billion-cu.-ft. storage and 
)-sq.-mi. lake make it the second larg- 
t reservoir in India. Equipment has 
en ordered from Britain. 
Another dam is to be built on the 
anjira River. It will turn out 20,000 
y. of primary continuous power. A few 
iles above the juncture of the Man- 
a and Godaveri rivers at Kavalgurda, a 
ammoth 100-billion-cu.-ft. reservoir 
ill be built. It will form the master 
ke for four or five smaller power sta- 
bns lower down the basin. It will have 
60,000-kw. continuous primary rating, 
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with a flood season capacity of 100,- 
000 kw. 

While this work is going on, the 

capacity of the Ramgundam steam plant 
is to be raised to about 120,000 kw. 
e Super-Dam—To top this, surveys now 
are being made for a 250-ft.-high dam 
across the 3-mi. gorge in the Godaveri 
below its junction with the Indravati. 
This dam will store some 200 billion 
cu. ft., and the development will turn 
out from 150,000 to 250,000 kw. of con- 
tinuous primary power. 

Meanwhile, in the southwest, Hyder- 
abad has joined with Madras in dam- 
ming the Tungabhadra with an 8,200- 
ft.-long barrier, 160 ft. high at its deep- 
est point, which will store 120 billion 
cu. ft. of water. Hyderabad’s share in 
both power and irrigation work will cost 
about $55,000,000 and provide 80,000 
kw. of continuous primary power. 





Business View of India 


For many Americans, India is 
a land of riots, famine, and polit- 
ical dissension. Businessmen think 
of Calcutta, Rangoon, Bombay, 
and other commercial centers. 

But in the heart of India lies 
Hyderabad—richest and largest of 
the princely states which comprise 
45% of the area of India and 
about the same share of its popula- 
tion. 

Business Week’s correspondent 
in India is touring that enormous 
country, interpreting economic 
developments and opportunities 
of direct interest to American ex- 
ecutives. He reports in this dis- 
patch on the vast plans of the im- 
portant state of Hyderabad. 
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e TVA Is Model—Hyderabad is frankly 
copying TVA in its scheme. Rural de- 
velopment and electrification, irrigation 
of hundreds of thousands of acres, and 
founding of small industries go hand-in- 
hand with the heavy-industry plans. 


Leading the latter category are a 500,- . 


000-ton-a-year iron and steel plant, a 
100-ton-a-day vegetable oil refinery, a 
chemical fertilizer plant (which may use 
the nitrogen-fixation process), one—and 
possibly two—rayon factories, and a 
large-scale cement works to meet all the 
state’s needs. 

e Recent Growth—Lest all this sound 
like the stuff dreams are made of, it 
must be noted that Hyderabad has 
emerged swiftly from the Middle Ages 
in the last few years. In 1929 it estab- 


lished a RFC-like lending agency which 
now has a capitalization of nearly $6,- 
000,000 invested in large-scale indus- 
tries, and lends its profits to smaller 
ones. 

The state sugar factory at Bodhan, 

north of Hyderabad, crushes 1,400 tons 
of cane a day. ‘This will be boosted to 
4,000 tons daily in six months by arrival 
of new equipment from Scotland. A 
state industnal alcohol factory turns 
out 3,000 gal. a day: from the sugar 
plant’s waste molasses. 
e Private Plans—Private industry is cen- 
tered in Hyderabad City. This now in- 
cludes a $1,000,000 metal-products 
works. After specializing in furniture, 
the company has arranged with British 
firms to produce bus bodies and 20,000 
refrigerators a year. 

Industrialists are dickering with the 
famed British B.S.A. interests to start a 
bicycle and motorcycle factory. They 
have taken over the war-built Bren gun 
factory, with 30 acres of covered plant 
structures. A 2,000-ton-a-month asbes- 
tos-pressing plant and a 50-ton-a-day 
glass plant are on the way from Britain. 

In the North is a privately operated 
cement factory with a 250,000-ton an- 
nual output. Other plants planned in- 
clude a 30-ton daily capacity sheet glass 
factory, a 10-ton daily capacity sul- 
phuric-acid plant, a machine-tool plant 
specializing in precision gages (with a 
capitalization of $1,500,000), and six 
cotton textile mills with a combined 
total of nearly 2,500 looms and 121,000 
spindles. 

e Needs—What does Hyderabad want? 
Almost anything and everything te- 
quired for industrial expansion. 

Right away, ten more cotton textile 
mills, chemical plants, a new telephone 
system for Hyderabad City, and a radio- 
telephone system to link up the entire 
state are needed. In the long run the 
state needs export industries which will 
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provide cash to purchase the petroleum, 
rubber products, and heavy machinery 
that can’t be made domestically. 

e Nationalistic-While some forcign 
participation is planned, the ultimate 
goal is nationalistic. Citizens of the state 
are being educated and-trained for in- 
dustrial roles. 

This year, for instance, a compulsory 

seven-year primary education program 
gets under way as part of an $8,000,000 
education plan. A fine university, where 
Urdu is the language of instruction, 
already is handling more than 1,000 stu- 
dents. And $1,500,000 has been set 
aside for the educ-tion abroad of uni- 
versity graduates and other technicians 
—preferably in the U.S. 
e “Socialism”—The Hyderabad  eco- 
nomic goal has been described as a “type 
of state socialism” in which the good of 
the people of the state comes before 
pure business profits. The state will con- 
tinue to aid new companies and to place 
its own representatives on their boards 
of directors. And it will take the initia- 
tive in less profitable, or highly costly 
lines, where private capital is either un- 
available or insufficient. 

All this goes forward in an unusual 
atmosphere of communal harmony, de- 
spite the fact that the royal family 





dynasty and Moslems exercise control- 


springs from a 1,350-year-old Moslem ‘ 


ling power over a population 80% 
Hindu. Unlike most other sections of 
India, religious toleration and mutual 
understanding are stressed. 

e Chance for U.S. Business—Although 
all political and most industrial ties have 
been with Britain, this tendency will 
break down when dollar restrictions are 
lifted and when the U.S. can start de- 
livering the goods. But there will not be 
any swing to American goods and serv- 
ices on sentimental grounds. As one 
high official of the government told 
Business Weck: “We must first study 
our requirements, our assets, and our 
pocketbooks. The best offer will be the 


one accepted.” 


ITALY BOOSTS TRADE 


ROME-—Italy has set up a trade re- 
search agency along lincs pioneered by 
the year-old British Export Trade Re- 
search Organization (BW —Mar.15’47, 
p14). 

The organization is called U.S.E.— 
Ufficio Sviluppo Esportazione (Office of 
Export Development). With head- 
quarters in Rome, U.S.E. is backed by 
such manufacturing combines as 
F.1.A.T. and Montecatini. It is spon- 
sored by the I.R.I. (Instituto per la 
Riconstruzione Industriale) which is re- 
sponsible for rebuilding Italian industry. 














NORTH STAR OVER CANADA 


. High in the sky one day recently, passengers helped Trans-Canada Air 
Lines celebrate its tenth anniversary by munching on pieces of birthday 
cake. A few days later, the line put into transatlantic operation the first 
of a new line of Canadian-built planes. The North Star is a modified 
| version of the Douglas DC, licensed for manufacture ir Canada. It is 
#4 powered by four Rolls-Royce engines, has a cruising speed up to 326 
m.p.h. The plane will carry 36 passengers on its over-ocean hops. 
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US.E. and B.E.T.R.O. ar aly 
cooperating. U.S.E. will help © iny;, 
Italian imports of British go: 
agency will promote sale of : \any, 
tures abroad and will collabor te 4 
foreign industry seeking raw ate, 
which may be available in Italy. 


Amazon Rebirth 


Brazilian plan propos 
big-scale rehabilitation of rive 
valley. Economy held back } 
bad management, exploitatio 
























SAO PAULO-Brazil will intrody 
modern farming practices and borrow 
few American techniques in the ; 
habilitation of the Amazon valley, 
e Business Opportunity—In the coun 
of this program, when it is approved 
technical assistance will undoubted 
come from the United States. Ay 
American equipment producers will fin 
a market for their products as th 
Amazon economy expands. 

After long study of the Amaz 
region, the Institute of Northern Agro 
omy has submitted a series of recon 
mendations. They include: 

e Rescue of Brazil’s rubber industry } 
setting up colonies of planters modele 
on the Ford Amazon plantation. 

@ Organizing labor on collective lines 
provide a much larger share in the 1 
turns from production. 

e Shifting large areas from jute growin 
to rice cultivation. (Under present cog 
ditions jute production brings in $2 
000,000 yearly, but high costs of lab 
and of transport to Soutii Brazil « 
eating into profits and leading to a dri 
of workers to other occupations.) ‘Tit 
institute reckons that jute can still } 
produced on a limited scale on sma 
plantations, as a subsidiary crop. : 
e Expanding coconut growing, to pn 
vide the tiller with fats which are no 
imported. This will also provide copie, 
for export. 1 
e Fostering of local cattle breeding “° 
(With the expansions in rice and cov 
nuts, this should make the valley sel 
sufficient in three basic foodstuffs: meat 
rice, and vegetable oils.) 
e Dark View—The tone of the ins 
tute’s report is thoroughly pessimist 
It describes the labor system now 4 
feudal and the prospects for Amaz0 
economy as anything but favorab! 
Agricultural workers in the vallcy ¢ 
at the best, no more than 50% of th 
food required for their well-being. Su 
plies of the cheapest food—fresh mest 
are threatened by a steady diminuto 
in the numbers of cattle. 

Output of jute and rubber, the chi 
products of the valley, can be mal 
tained only under artificial condition 
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MAKING A MIRACLE WORK BETTER 





few years ago soybean oil promised to be the miracle 


olution to a world-wide shortage of vegetable oils. 
But somehow the miracle didn’t quite materialize. 


What happened is that conventional refining methods 
were unable to cope with the complex structure of soybean 
pil — unable to separate the various substances in a way that 


met exacting specifications for different products. 


Today, however the story is different—thanks to the revo- 
utionary new Solexol Process which separates various com- 
ponents in all glyceride oils according to molecular weight 
and structure—without side chemical or thermal reactions. 





SOLEXOL | 


Decolorizes, separates, extracts, concentrates and deodorizes; 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Soybean Cottonseed Tall 
Linseed Peanut Other similar types 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Tallows Waxes Greases 
: MARINE OILS 
Fish body oils and liver oils having widely different 
physical, chemical and vitamin-potency characteristics. 
FATTY ACIDS From all sources 
Licensed jointly by The M. W. Kellogg Co. and The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
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From soybean oil Solexol produces edible products with 
flavor stability never before attained commercially. Other 
fractions extracted from the same soybean oil produce paint 
oils superior to linseed oil in quick-drying properties —and 
still other fractions, such as lecithin, are valuable in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals and cosmetics. 

What Solexol has achieved with soybean oil is typical of 
the vast new opporvunities this process opens in the refining 
of all vegetable, animal and marine oils—to more exacting 
specifications and at less cost than ever before. For full 
information write: Glyceride Processes Division, The 
M.W. Kellogg Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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THE Mi. W. Kexzoce Company 


Engin-ers and Economists to International Industry 


New York, N.\.. Jersey City,N.J. Los Angeles, Calif. Tulsa, Okla. 
Houston, Tex. Toronto, Can. London, Eng. Paris, Fr. 
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Order them NOW 
for Decoration Day 


MICHAELS 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
D URNS OF 
IMPERISHABLE 
BRONZE 





Send for literature showing designs, 

sizes, type styles and other details of 

the Michaels Bronze Memorial Tablets you 
plat to install for Decoration Day. Lodge, 
fraternal, religious, military and other 
emblems may be used. To avoid disap- 
pointment later, be sure to place your order 
early. Write for literature today! 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 

230 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 

Manufacturers since 1870 of many products 
in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 







@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental ale 


DOMORE COMPANY,INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 410 Elkhart, indiana “PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


DO/MORE 
cur YOUR OWN STENCILS | 


FOR MARKING SHIPMENTS —Machines cut 14", %", 
1’. For Free Handbook, sample stencils, prices, pin this to 
business letterhead with your name. 





MARSH 
STENCIL 


_MACHINE CO. 58 MARSH BLOG., BELLEVILLE, H., U.S.A. 








TO ADVERTISING MEN 


the management audience of 
this magazine 


is an important ‘influence’ group in 
the purchase of business-goods. 


In 1946, advertising-men placed more 
pages of business-goods advertising in 
Business Week than in all other gen- 
eral-business magazines combined. 
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temporary world shortage, tariffs, and 
the obligation imposed on fiber-consum- 
ing industries to employ a high per- 
centage of national jute as raw material. 
Both jute and rubber will face a crisis 
when supplies from the Far East become 
available in greater quantities. 

e Little Agriculture—Nut pens is 
conducted on primitive lines and chief 
beneficiaries are a few wealthy mer- 
chants. The rosewood-oil industry en- 
riches only a few privileged industrial- 
ists. It is decimating the rosewood for- 
ests through indiscriminate felling. 
Export of “timbo” (largely used for mak- 
ing insecticides) is fast losing ground 
to exports from Peru. There is no agri- 
culture to speak of in the valley, which 
is almost entirely dependent for its sup- 
plies of meat, fats, and milk on other 
Brazilian regions. 

The Amazon timber trade is carried 
on in a precarious manner. Excessive 
felling is done by the sawmills, and ]um- 
bermen are poorly paid. Examples are 
given of eucalyptus railroad ties being 
imported from Australia for the Ma- 
deira-Mamore Ry., and of the Fordlandia 
sawmill being run at a loss. The insti- 
tute believes that proper forestation 
could make the valley one of the world’s 
chief sources of hardwoods. 

The chief basis of an improved Ama- 

zon economy would be a wholesale lift- 
ing of the standard of living of Amazon 
workers. These are now tied down by a 
system of debt to employers and inter- 
mediaries, with no prospects of freeing 
themselves. 
e Cut in Funds—The report closed on 
a somber note. The institute pointed 
out that, after several years of work on 
Amazon economy, and after getting 
Congress’ approval that 3% of federal 
revenue should be used in restoring 
that economy, it received the disagree- 
able news that its allocation for technical 
workers is to be reduced by 50% as an 
economy measure. How, asks the insti- 
tute, can it plan to improve Amazon 
social economy, if the allocation for its 
own workers is cut down? 


MORE DRUGS FOR INDIA 


BOMBAY-—Tata Sons Ltd., Indian 
industrial heavyweight, has a new inter- 
est—and India has a newcomer to the 
growing ranks of drug and pharmaceu- 
tical producers. 

Investa Industrial Corp. Ltd., a Tata 
subsidiary, has just completed arrange- 
ments with the Princely State of Kash- 
mir for establishment of a large-scale 
drug industry. It will be based on Kash- 
mir’s abundant crops of such raw drugs 
as belladonna, digitalis, valerian, and 
podophyllum. 

Investa will be the managing firm 
fot the new and as yet unnamed com- 
pany, which is to have an authorized 
capitalization of more than $3 million. 










BLACK DEATH 


Coal mine fatalities in the U.S. are 
falling, but Britain leads the w-y 
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The last 15 years, with a 50%, drop 
fatal accidents, have been the sate 
in American coal mining history, B 
the U. S. ranks behind all but « 
important producer (Japan) in « 
mine safety as measured by deaths 
thousand man-years worked. Cr 
Britain, world’s second largest 
producer, has long had an enviab 
safety record. In the decade 191¢-! 
when the U. S. rate was 4.5 fatalit 
per 1,000 man-years of 300 days eac 
Britain’s rate was 1.3. The U. 
death rate fell below 4 per 1,! 
only three times before 1932. Bi 
ain’s annual death rate in the co 
fields has been under 4 per 1,(00 1 
nearly 75 years. On the other han 
U. S. coal operators, using anoth 
yardstick, claim the world’s low: 
death rate per million tons of co 
mined—only 1.5 in 1946. 











The company will step up manulaf 
ture of pyrethrum products, already} 
ing made at a state-owned pilot plant, 
meet India’s urgent needs for inset 


cides. # 
FOREST-USE LAW 


OTTAWA-—Wood-using — industn 
are worried by a bill just passed by ‘The 
Quebec legislature. It would probffuctu 
the export of wood cut on public lang0 mi 
unless “wholly worked within the pow lir 
ince.” TS is 

Lumber, pulp, and paper companij#inin 
in Ontario and the northeastern Unit@Matias 
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tes, which depend on Quebec forests 
raw materials, are affected. They 
-have to look for supplies elsewhere 
submit their operations to control by 
Quebec government. The law au- 
prizes the provincial government to 
ke exceptions “owing to particular in- 
trial, commercial, or economic con- 
fons.” 
V. J. LeClair, secretary-manager of 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Assn., dis- 
sed that Quebec’s Premier Maurice 
lessis had orally reassured Ontario 
ustry. Established forest industries 
the Ontario side of the Ottawa River, 
ich get their supplies from Quebec 
water, are to be excepted. 
Purpose of the law, as stated by Du- 
ssiS, was twofold: forest conserva- 
n, and “utilization of our forests 
t for the benefit of Quebec and then 
the rest of the country.” 


TY RESTORED 
OTTAWA-—Canada’s tough dump- 


duties, suspended during the war 
jen price controllers were eager to get 
, drop feap goods, are back in effect. 

series of special tariff orders lapsed 
t. 1. This automatically restored pre- 
r import laws. 
Dumping duties apply wherever 
pds are imported at quotations below 
al selling price in the country of 
gin. Their restoration will have no 
mediate effect on Canada-U. S. trade 
ce even the alert Canadian Man- 
ncturers Assn. knows of no present 
tances of dumping. 
Along with restoration of the dump- 
b tax, tariff cuts and exemptions from 
ise taxes on certain U.S. goods were 
ped out. The change will mean in- 
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> kk ases of as much as 30% in some rates. 
he EXICAN RAILWAY PLANNED 
+ ha MEXICO, D.F.—The government 
woth announced the first important pri- 


te railway concession since the nation- 
lowdliiration 20-odd years ago. 
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The Cia. Mercantile Industrial y Con- 
uctura, of Mexico City, plans to put 

million into the 300-mi. proposed 
v line, An exploration group of engi- 
ts is due to leave for the site to begin 


rohit 
c Jan 


e pr 
















ipalig@ining the route which will connect 
Unittiatias "Romera and Comitan. 
9, | 
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LEDERER 


YOUR KEY TO INCREASED SALES 
ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS THE LEDERER WAY—your name im- 
printed in gold on c sales-pulling Lederer gift will moke your 
customers ond prospects remember you. As iow as 2¢ each in 
quantity. An exclusive Lederer gift doesn't cost—it pays. 










SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE OF OUR ADDRESS BOOK * 
See for yourself how economical it will be to make 
these useful pocket address books your calling cards. 

Come with either two-year calendars or birth- 
stones, wedding enniversary chorts. 











OVER 125 POPULAR LEDERER gifts ot budget prices to choose from. Key 
cases, yordsticks, pencils, wallets, etc. Request on business letterhead 
36-page catalog of complete line of Lederer Advertising Gifts. 


aD) ea d/ soell 
125 WEST 33rd STREET, 
NEW Seca 1, NEW OR 








BE THE MASTER 
OF YOUR LAWN 


Lift Cutting 
Action 


Spring roins and lush, early growth cause 
grass and weeds to get out of bounds at this 
time of year. But with ao WHIRLWIND, you 
need never worry about your lawn getting 
ahead of you. The easily handled WHIRL- 
WIND cuts growth of any height rug-smooth, 
trims close to trees, under shrubbery . 

even sweeps walks! Cuts on forward and bock- 
word travel; mulchifies clippings. 


Ask Your Dealer About WHIRLWIND Junior, 
Write for Literature. Address Dept. BW 447 


WHIRLWIND LAWN MOWER CORP, 
730 W. Virginia Street, Milwauke 4, Wisconsin 

















Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 


Industrial ..... 137.3 143.8 145.4 181.8 


Railroad ...... 39.9 42.2 44.2 64.1 

MOET ing aces 72.5 758 768 93.8 
Bonds 

Industrial ..... 123.4 123.5 122.7. 124.5 

Railroad ...... 113.2 113.5 113.4 119.7 

ts ae ee 112.3) 112.4 112.2 115.9 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Trading Rises, Values Shrink 


This week brought at least a tempo- 

rary end to the recent domination of 
New York Stock Exchange trading ses- 
sions by Wall Street’s professional trad- 
ers. Monday saw the general public 
once more climb back into the driver’s 
seat. 
e On the Bear Side—The public’s re- 
turn to the scene, however, wasn’t 
brought about by any sudden rebirth 
of bullish sentiment. As most of the 
Street bears had feared, liquidation, not 
new purchases, was very much the order 
of the day. And the loads of sell- 
orders dumped into the hopper gave the 
Big Board its most discouraging day in 
over four months. 

Here are some of the results Mon- 
day’s repeated waves of selling pro- 
duced by the time the going ended 
trading: 

@ 2,200,000 shares were traded—the lar- 
gest daily total since Dec. 6. 

e Many ‘individual issues lost up to $8 
a share. 


e Only 52 of the 1,111 is 
managed to show plus signs a: the, 
e The Dow-Jones industrial tock 
index registered its sharpest dg 
since Nov. 6, fell to its lowes 
since Noy. 25. 

e The Dow-Jones rail stock price jg 
hit a new bear-market oy ha 
erased all the gains it had scored 
late 1944. 

e The utility index reached the 
level since Oct. 10. 


The major commodity market; ; 


tumbled sharply on Monday. Grain 
cotton futures promptly moved to | 
levels. Hides, lard, cottonsced 
cocoa, and coffee proved parti 
vulnerable, due to the refusal of » 
manufacturers, worried over thie ge 
price outlook, to bid for additional 
plies. 

e Why?—There were a number of 
tors causing Monday’s spillover of 


simism, according to the talk in bro, 


age house boardrooms. 
Many on the selling side that 
claimed to see increasing indicati 


that a business recession was gett 


under way. 

Others were disposing of stocks 
cause of (1) fears that strike thr 
would bring new profit-cutting y 
agreements; (2) worries over the gen 


foreign situation; (3) the basic softs 


of the present stock market price st 


ture whenever any real selling pres 


appears; or (4) nervousness caused 


the market’s refusal in recent mon 
to stage any worthwhile advance deg 
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At stationery, department and hard: Stores 
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MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Dota: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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RAILS LOSE FAVOR WITH STOCK BUYERS 
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the claims in various Street quarters 
at a turn for the better was “just 
ound the corner.” 

broFirmer Tone—By midweek, both se- 
rities and commodities were showing 
better price tone. However, the stock 
urket’s strength—what there was of it 
as accompanied by a sharp drop in 
nding interest. On Wednesday, for 
ample, Big Board volume was again 
der the million-share level. 

The small trading volume may have 
e favorable outcome, however. If it 
tinues, the threatened strike at the 
ock and Curb Exchanges by members 
the United Financial Employees 
FL.) may not materialize on sched- 
next Monday (BW —Mar.29’47, 
3). The union’s aim, according to its 
esident, David Keefe, is to stage the 
lkout only when maximum business 
essure can be depended on to bring 
ut a rapid settlement. 
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e Market’s Whipping Boy 


History does repeat on occasion. For 

oof you need only note the action of 

e rail shares during the stock market’s 

t three major price mn 

Most Vulnerable Group—In 1929 the 

ls quickly proved the most vulnerable 

the various stock groups. By 1932 

y had plummeted some 93% from 

cir 1929 high, compared with an 89% 

rinkage in the industrials. 

During the sharp 1937-39 tailspin, the 

ls were again the market’s chief whip- 

g boy. Within twelve months they 

a level 89% below their 1937 high. 

the same period, industrial stocks suf- 

ed only a 49% slump. 

im lhus far in the 1946-47 bear market 
ety haven’t fared one bit better 
art). 

ne #New Low—Early this week, in fact, 

nd the group selling some 36% un- 
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der last spring’s high. They had been 
ushed back to their lowest level since 
the fall of 1944. 

The industrials, on the other hand, 
were still somewhat above their low for 
the current bear market. And they had 
lost only 39% of their 1942-46 advance. 
e Question—Was the 1929 and 1937 
dumping of rails justified? 

For certain issues, selling in the late 
stages of those declines probably wasn’t 
entirely warranted. Many of the fears 
inspiring the general liquidation, how- 
ever, proved well-grounded. 

Within three years after the 1929 
peak, Class I roads’ gross revenues were 
some 50% under those of the late 
1920’s. And not once in the 1933-40 
period did they rise above 66% of their 
1923-29 average. 

After viewing 1929 profits of some 

$900 million also, the public in 1932 
was presented with an over-all loss of 
$139 million by the Class I roads. This 
was followed by two more years of de- 
ficits, three minor profitable years, and 
then by a 1938 joint loss almost equal- 
ing that of 1932. 
e Costs Inflexible—Causing much of the 
rails’ troubles in depression periods is 
their inherent inability to reduce oper- 
ating costs quickly. And that has had 
stock market participants worried lately. 
They haven’t overlooked the fact that 
in 1946 payrolls were some $1,700,000,- 
000 larger than in 1939, or that in- 
creased costs of materials and supplies 
have upped annual expenses another 
$500 million. 

The rails’ showing last year, moreover, 
offered nothing to moderate the grow- 
ing postwar pessimism over their near- 
term profits outlook. In 1946, net earn- 
ings of Class I roads declined (for the 
fourth successive year) to $287 million 
from 1945’s $447 million—despite hand- 
some tax carryback credits. 











Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


‘‘Not colored 
or wax polished” 


“We are sending, express, today, a 
basket of oranges, as a small token of our 
appreciation for your work and advice, 
on the custodian account of Mrs. Hodges 
and her mother. 

“We just picked them off the trees in 
the yard and hope they reach you in good 
condition, and you will find them eatable. 
They are not colored or wax polished; 
just as the boy picked them off the tree. 

“We are truly delighted with the results 
of the acc’t and believe your firm in this 
line is doing an exceptionally needed ser- 
vice. So many people work hard to save 
and put away a bit of funds for a rainy 
day, and find at the end, they have little 
knowledge of investing it.” 

Well pleased was Merrill Lynch’s 
large Research Department with the 
letter from investor A. W. Hodges of 
Eustis, Florida. It was happily phrased 
and typical of expressions of gratitude 
from the many individuals who request 
and receive investment assistance from 
this outstanding stock exchange firm 
(12,863 requests to the Research De- 
partment in 1946). 

No doubt about it, M L’s oft-reiter- 
ated “Investigate then Invest” was bear- 
ing fruit. A one sentence letter from a 
retired businessman requested advice 
in investing $350,000—the entire pro- 
ceeds from the sale of his business. 
Three West Virginia miners pooled 
capital—$150—wanted to know what 
to buy. They were advised to buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 

Facts—Then More Facts: Deliver- 
ing facts “not colored or wax polished” 
to investors is the day-in-day-out busi- 
ness of the Research Department. When 
it comes to assessing securities there is 
no room for guesswork. Furthermore, 
once securities are purchased, they 
must be constantly re-evaluated in the 
light of changing conditions. 

To this end, the Research Depart- 
ment prepares periodic studies on cur- 
rent securities and industries and also 
issues from time to time studies of vari- 
ous factors which investors must under- 
stand in order to achieve an over-all 
perspective of the task of investing. 

Now Ready: “How to Read a Fi- 
nancial Report,” a study delving into 
the whys and wherefores of an income 
and balance sheet, giving an ABC ex- 
planation of the terms used by account- 
ants—sometimes not so well understood 
by those who must interpret them for 
their own use.* This kind of service to 
investors has made sense in 1946 to 
192,000 customers and can make sense 
to others who want to give it a try. 


“Address request for your copy of “How To Read A 
Financial Report"’ to: Department §-9, Merrill Lynch, 








ne Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
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THE TREND 





STOCK MARKET AS BUSINESS FORECASTER 


“Question: Is the recent break in the stock market 
necessarily a harbinger of a major downswing in the vol- 
ume of business activity in a few months?” 

“Answer: No.” 

It is now seven months since (in the Trend for Sept. 
14, 1946) we conducted that little colloquy with ourselves. 
And still, as measured by the most up-to-date Business 
Week Weekly Index of Business Activity, there has not 
been the beginning of a major downswing in business. 


e By casting your eye over the table below you will see 
that, never before in this century, has so long a time 
elapsed between a decisive downturn in stock prices and 
in business. As the table indicates, the stock market has, 
on occasion, been both before and behind business in 
making its turns. But never in this century have stock 
market and business downturns been so widely sepa- 
rated.. If, as can properly be done, the market turn is 
calculated to have come in May, 1946—eleven months 
ago—the gap is even more dramatic. Here is the record: 
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* Stock market move followed business move, 

t Through April. 

Data: Cleveland Trust Co.; Federal Reserve Board; Standard & 
Poor’s Corp.; Dow-Jones Statistical Serv. 

How far the stock market and business activity have 
lost touch with each other is also strikingly underlined 
by the chart at the top of the next column, This chart 
shows that since the end of the war business and stock 
market movements, instead of tagging along together, 
have been going in virtually opposite directions. 

On two previous occasions in this century there has 
been a similar antipathy. One was the period preceding 
and immediately following the outbreak of World War I. 
The other was the same period in World War II. In 
the light of the deterioration of our relations with the 
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US.S.R., this record makes a most exciting suggestig 
But the suggestion is, we believe, more exciting than vali 
The London market which, in previous war situatio 
acted the same way as the New York market, has act 
quite differently in the past year. London stocks ha 
held their highs. And London is much closer to the sce 
of potential trouble. 

Then what, if not the international situation alo 
is the explanation of the behavior of the stock marl 
in relation to business activity of late? That’s a far larg 
question than we are going to be able to surround ha 
When it is surrounded, we suspect that the great i 
provement in general knowledge of the business outlo 
the changed role of-organized labor in economic affai 
the hangover from the depression psychosis of the 3) 
as well as the greater influence of international prospec 
will all play a part. 

In the meantime, the record cited here does not necd 
sarily mean that the stock market has lost its touch 
business forecaster. It may simply mean that it isi 
the process of becoming a-longer-range forecaster, 1 
stead of a high-speed tipster on the immediate busin 
outlook. 

While what may be the stock market’s new role a 
business forecaster is being established, however, it shou 
certainly be used charily as a guide to basic busine 
decisions. Had its fluctuation been used in the trad 
tional manner, as a guide to business prospects in ti 
months immediately following the downtum, the sto 
market would have steered businessmen to many a wi0i 
decision. 


© In the light of its postwar record it is altogether possib 
that the market, reversing its historical pattern, will sta 
upward as business takes the dip now in prospect. Seve 
of our banking friends anticipate just that. All we 
sure of at the moment is that you want to be very mu 
heads-up in using the stock market as a business gui EFI 
It’s off on a new and tricky tack. DE 
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